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In all complete editions of Goethe’s works there appears a 
collection of more than one thousand detached thoughts under 
the title, “Sayings in Prose,”* of which more than six hundred 
are set down under the subordinate title “ Ethical,” while an- 
other group is marked “On Art,” and a third, “On Natural 
Science.” 

It need hardly be said that the first of these groups is of 
most general interest; for while judgments on art and science 
interest, for the most part, only specialists, and are apt to grow 
obsolete, a good ethical judgment interests everybody, and is 
always good. These ethical sayings are the subject of this 
Article. 

Any one who proposes to add to the vast amount already 
said about Goethe must be ready with his apology. An apol- 
ogy for this Article may be found in the remarkable fact that 
very little has been said about these sayings. In the lives of 

* Spriiche in Prosa. 
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Goethe parts of them are barely mentioned. In most editions 
of his works they stand without a word of comment. How- 
ever much they may have been enjoyed, they could hardly be 
said to have attained celebrity when it was possible for Von 
Loeper to give as a title to his commentary on them published 
in 1870, ‘Goethe’s Prose Sayings for the first time Elucidated 
and Traced to their Sources.”* 

Several hundred of them were translated into English in 
1852, along with much other matter taken mostly from Goe- 
the’s letters, under the title “ Opinions of Goethe on the World, 
Mankind, Literature, Science, and Art, by Otto Wenckstern.” 
The translator in his meagre preface seems unable to give an 
intelligible account of where he found the Sayings. He repre- 
sents his selections as all taken not from Goethe's “ works,” 
but from his “correspondence.” This translation, though it 
contains the cream of the Sayings, is so faulty as to make 
Goethe say in many places quite a different thing+ from what 
he actually said, in some places quite the opposite. 

Fraser's Magazine for March, 1876, published in a good trans- 
lation without a word of comment, the first two of the seven 
sections into which the ethical sayings are usually divided. 
This was deemed worthy of an insertion in the Helectic Maga- 
zine of the same year. About a year ago Blackwood’s Magazine 
published from time to time portions of them mixed with other 
selections from Goethe under the title, “‘ Words of Wisdom 
from Goethe.” These found republication in various news- 
papers. 

From this synopsis it appears that though the Sayings may 
have found admirers, excepting the work of Von Loeper, very 
little has been written about them. 

With all his minute historical investigation, the results of 
which come in like a skirmishing fire all through the volume, 
Von Loeper gives nothing worthy of being called a historical 
introduction. And yet a connected account of the birth of 
these sayings makes an interesting story and a remarkable 

* Now constituting vol. xix. of Hempel’s edition of Goethe’s Works. 

+The saying, ‘‘Man darf nur alt werden um milder zu sein ; ich sehe 
keinen Fehler begehen, den ich nicht auch begangen hiitte,” is distorted 
into, “‘I see no fault committed which I too have not committed.” 
Goethe of all men in the world posing as ‘‘ chief of sinners” ! 
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chapter in Goethe’s life. This story has to be put together 
from scattered items furnished indirectly by Goethe himself in 
his writings and by Eckermann; though Goethe appears not 
to have told even Eckermann much about his designs in the 
matter. 

The Sayings belong to Gvethe’s later years, that period in 
which Eckermann describes him as “speaking in a slow, com- 
posed manner, such as you would expect from an aged mon- 
arch,” a description which tallies admirably with Jean Paul’s, 
“An Olympian enthroned above the world.” 

At this time he appears to have had his mind and his writ- 
ing desk so full of didactic matter that even the very didactic 
‘‘ Wanderjahre” on which he worked for more than ten years 
could not furnish a legitimate market for it all. 

It was all this while an article in bis creed that a true work 
of art in prose or poetry should not aim to teach morals. In 
“ Wahrheit und Dichtung” he speaks of the popular judgment 
of ‘“ Werther” as coming from an “old prejudice that it must 
have a didactic end.” Speaking to Soret of Sophocles, he says 
he values mainly the poet’s faculty for delineation, and puts in 
as a sort of concession, “I do not object to a dramatic poet 
having a moral end in view.” And yet the didactic stream, 
long kept back, seemed to demand free course at last, carrying 
away the floodgates which he had set up. 

As early as 1809, in thé “ Wahlverwandschaften,” the gates 
were lifted a little and two large installments of sayings poured 
out, entitled, ‘ Ottilie’s Journal.” To regard these as the mere 
fragments of a feast which the author was unwilling to throw 
away would be forming a very inadequate idea of the value 
which he set upon them. In the following words introducing 
them he gives a hint that they are but a specimen of a larger 
stock in hand. “But since most of these indeed could not 
have sprung from her own reflection, it is probable that some 
one gave her some sheets from which she copied off what was 
agreeable to her.” 

Probably the work of collecting began at least ten or fifteen 
years before this, as far back as the time when he speaks of 
Wilhelm Meister in the “ Lehrjahre” as writing down “ his 
own and others’ opinions and ideas . . . which were interesting 
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to him.” Goethe is wont to be thus autobiographical in little 
hints. 

In the art journal, Kunst und Alterthum, which he con 
(ucted for more than ten years, beginning in 1816, he opened 
the sluices and, at various dates, gave out what now constitutes 
three sections of the ethical sayings.* 

The most interesting installment came at last in the second 
edition of the “ Wanderjahre” in 1829. Eckermann’s story of 
this insertion gives one curious item in the composition of that 
fearfully and wonderfally made production, and throws a flood 
of light on the origin of the Sayings. According to him 
Goethe’s intention was to publish the second edition in two 
volumes instead of one as first published; as the work pro- 
ceeded, his scribe wrote in such a coarse hand that there ap- 
peared to be enough matter to make three volumes, and it was 
so arranged; but as the printer proceeded with his work, it 
was seen that the last two volumes were going to be very thin 
in comparison with the first. As it was too late to expand the 
proper course of the story, and there was no time even to 
make up a new tale fer insertion, Goethe found himself “ in 
some perplexity.” ‘“ Under these circumstances,” says Ecker- 
mann, “he sent for me, told me the condition of affairs, and 
disclosed to me at the same time how he proposed to help him- 
self out of the difficulty, laying before me two large bundles 
of manuscript which he had had brought in for this purpose. 
‘In these two packages,’ said he, ‘ you will find various papers 
hitherto unpublished, detached pieces, finished and unfinished 
things, judgments on natural science, art, literature, and life, 
all mixed together. Suppose you make up from these six or 
eight printed sheets in order to fill up provisionally the gaps 
in the “ Wanderjahre.” Strictly speaking, they do not belong 
there at all, but the proceeding may be justified on the ground 
that in the story mention is made of archives at the house of 
Makaria, in which such detached pieces are found. By this 
means we get for the moment over a great difficulty, and gain 
at the same time the advantage of bringing into the world in a 

*«*The Sayings in Rhyme” were published in 1815, many of them, 
doubtless, being of earlier origin. ‘‘The Book of Sayings” in the ‘* West 
Oestliche Divan” came out in 1819. 
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proper manner by this vehicle a great quantity of very import- 
ant things.’”* Eckermann of course approved and did as 
directed. “Now when the ‘ Wanderjahre’ came out,” he 
continues, “ nobody knew what to make of it. People saw the 
course of the story interrupted by a mass of enigmatical say- 
ings, the explanation of which could be expected only from 
men of special studies, such as artists, scientists, and iterate, 
and which greatly annoyed all other readers, especially women. 
.... Goethe laughed at this and said, ‘ Well, the thing is 
done now, and there is nothing left to do but to put these 
separate things where they belong when you edit what I leave 
behind me, so that in a new edition of my works they may be 
distributed in their proper places, and the ‘“ Wanderjahre” 
without them may be condensed into two volumes which was 
my first intention.’” 

In regard to this distribution, “ we agreed,” says Eckermann, 
“that I should divide the Sayings and put those relating to 
art into a volume on art subjects, and those relating to nature 
into a volume on natural science, and likewise the ethical and 
literary ones into some appropriate volume.” These directions 
were carried out after Goethe’s death, and these mixed sayings 
as well as his other prose sayings were divided into three 
groups, the ethical and literary constituting one group accord- 
ing to his design. It has however become customary with 
editors to disregard his directions in one point and print all the 
prose sayings in one volume under the title “Sayings in 
Prose.” The boundary lines of the three divisions are some- 
what shifting. The ethical and literary sayings taken from 
Wilhelm Meister constitute the two most important sections, 
first and sixth, of our collection. 

The express word of Eckermann and the arrangements made 
for their subsequent removal, seem to forbid our supposing 
that their insertion was deliberate. There are, however, some 

* The titles, of the first group, ‘‘ Betrachtungen im Sinne der Wan- 
derer, Kunst, Ethisches, Natur ;” of the second group, ‘‘ Aus Makariens 
Archiv,” under which these sayings appeared in the ‘‘ Wanderjahre,” 
are presumably of Goethe’s own choosing. His own designation of 
them, then, would be Betrachtungen, i. e. Reflections or Thoughts, a 
name vastly more appropriate to the groups taken from Kunst and 
Alterthum also, than the preseat one of ‘‘ Spriiche.” 
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things in the “ Wanderjahre” which look as if the insertion 
were not quite so unpremeditated as Eckermann represents it. 
In the first book, where Wilhelm’s visit to Makaria is de- 
scribed, he is said to be interested in many curiosities, but 
“particularly did he regard the sheets of brief, hardly con- 
nected sentences, as valuable in the highest degree. They 
were results which appear paradoxical when we do not know 
their origin, but which compel us to work backwards with in- 
verted discovery and invention, and picture to ourselves if pos- 
sible the genesis and relationship of such thoughts from their 
very beginning. . . . For this reason we are not permitted to 
give them a place here. However we will not neglect the first 
opportunity that offers itself, and will be careful to present in 
the proper place, by means of a careful selection, even what 
he learned here.” It seems as if this passage ought to have 
mitigated the surprise of readers at the interruption afforded 
by the insertion of the Sayings. It was a mere question 
whether “the proper place” had been reached. Then, too, this 
was simply the phenomena of Ottilie’s Journal repeated on a 
larger scale. In that case no printer’s necessity bad to be 
alleged as an excuse. In this case we can well believe that the 
printer’s extremity became Goethe's opportunity. 

From hints scattered liberally through his works we find 
that Goethe had almost as exalted ideas of the value of such 
detached sayings as Ben Jonson, who said, “I fancy mankind 
may come to write all aphoristically, except in narrative; grow 
weary of preparation, and connection, and illustration, and all 
those arts by which a big book is made.” * 

In the “ Lehrjahre,” Serlo says: ‘ Few Germans and perhaps 
only a few men of all modern nations have any appreciation of 
an esthetic whole; they praise and blame only by single 
passages; they go into ecstacies only over single passages.” 
To be sure, this implies dissatisfaction at the sad lapse from 
that state of things in which a whole people judged whole 
plays of Aeschylos and Sophokles; but in a passage of “Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung” defending such excerpts as “ Dodd’s 
Beauties of Shakespeare,” Goethe puts himself among the 
weaklings, saying, ‘‘We are not always so composed and so 


* Quoted by Disraeli. ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” vol. iii., page 389. 
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quick-witted that we are able to take in a whole work accord- 
ing to its worth. Don’t we always mark the passages in a book 
that appeal directly to us ?” 

The terms which he applies to Makaria’s archives, and the 
words he used in delivering the packages to Eckermann, “a 
mass of very important things,” show more strongly than cumu- 
lative quotation could do the great value which he set on such 
things; yet one of the Sayings containing a similar judgment 
may be added here. ‘“ A collection of anecdotes and maxims 
is the greatest treasure for the man of the world, if he only 
knows how to weave the former into his conversation at the 
right places, and to bethink himself of the latter in the appro- 
priate case.” It is clear that Goethe did not toss of these say- 
ings with no more care for them than Virgil’s Sibyl had for her 
leaves, but took great pains to preserve them, as if they were 
the best that he had to say. The epithet “unfinished” in his 
mouth must not make us feel that we have here one of those 
opportunities in which readers so much delight, of catching an 
author off parade in his dressing-gown and slippers as it were. 
When Goethe relinquished his vantage ground as a poet and 
stepped down into the arena with the makers of sayings, he 
did it with a full consciousness of what he was doing. And 
yet one is tempted to ascribe to him an exaggerated estimate 
of the value of isolated thoughts. If there are few who can 
appreciate an esthetic whole, there are still fewer who will not 
yawn over a whole collection of thoughts. Many mark the 
single passages that appeal to them in a play like Hamlet who 
would be far from feeling that in culling out these they were 
possessing themselves of the whole value of the piece. Char- 
acters and situations are the substance, and the single passages 
but spice which gives flavor to the dish. Probably the least 
interesting narrative book in the Bible by presenting some per- 
son in action has aroused more general interest than the Prov- 
erbs of Solomon. On the whole, it does not appear that the 
world is making progress towards writing ‘“‘all aphoristically,” 
and people would rather tire of Goethe’s “ man of the world” 
after the first day, if they suspected him of trying to weave 
into his conversation either anecdotes or thoughts carefully 
prepared beforehand for the purpose. 
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It seems almost a pity that Goethe has not given us more 
information as to just what he expected these Sayings to 
accomplish. In the absence of such information it is safe to 
make at least one inference. As has already been implied they 
must be intended to teach morals. Goethe’s view that poetic 
art busies itself only with delineation, that the only possible 
fault in the art is a mistake in the development of the subject, 
and that results may be left to take care of themselves; the 
view which justifies the tone of the Lehrjahre and the Roman 
Elegies has no place here, neither can we ascribe anything to 
that impulse which makes a poet “ pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
A man will not sit down and deliberately compose and publish 
hundreds of judgments on ethical subjects without having a 
design to influence some one with every judgment. 

One of the Sayings, “If I am going to give heed to the 
opinion of another, it must be expressed positively. I have 
enough that is problematic in myself,” shows how strongly the 
method of teaching by ipsedixits appealed to Goethe, and it is 
interesting to see “the Olympian,” after struggling for years 
to escape the charge of being didactic, becoming at last 
dogmatic. 

Perhaps it would be going too far to suggest that Goethe, 
who has been credited with being something of a seer, had a 
vision of that time, so confidently anticipated by David Fried- 
rich Strauss, when the church would be supplanted by assem- 
blies for the contemplation of good literature, and so wished to 
furnish texts for use in this church of the future.* 

To call all these Sayings ipsedixits would be misleading. A 
good many of them, to be sure, have that quality of good popu- 
lar proverbs, of seeming to decide matters in the style of a 
judge who proposes to hear no more arguments. They are fair 
imitations of those homely weapons which have silenced more 
opponents than the best forged arguments from stately arsenals.t+ 

*If this seems a wild.suggestion, it may be well to notice that what- 
ever is true of Goethe’s intention, some of his utterances have been made 
to do service as texts in “liberal” churches in America, and the above 
thought was suggested to the writer by a sermon on the ‘‘ Threefold 


Reverence” in Wilhelm Meister. 
+ Goethe seems to have appreciated the power of these ‘popular prov- 
erbs, and aimed to produce something that would work in a similar way. 
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Of this nature are such sayings as the following: ‘Mud is 
brilliant when the sun shines.” “A leaf driven by the wind 
often looks like a bird.” “If I err everybody can see it, but 
not if I lie.” ‘ Forethought is simple, afterthought manifold.” 
“The Hindoos of the desert vow to eat no fish.” “No one 
keeps looking at the rainbow that stands a quarter of an hour.” 

Others are simply enlargements of popular proverbs, as “ The 
burnt child dreads the fire, but an old man often burnt is afraid 
even to warm himself.” ‘Many a man thinks that he is hitting 
the nail on the head when he is striking all over the wall.” 

The judgment has been pronounced that all popular prov- 
erbs that are not truisms are untrue. So some of the Sayings 
seem only meant to be contradicted. In the Wanderjahre 
Wilhelm says: “I know how to appreciate concise sayings of 
every kind, especially if they excite me to take a review of the 
opposite side and reduce it to harmony.” It is but a step from 
this to the acknowledging the value of those which excite us to 
a review of the opposite side without any attempt at harmony. 
In this spirit the following seem composed: “ Properly speak- 
ing we learn only from books which we cannot criticise. The 
author of a book which we could criticise would have to learn 
from us.” “One puts himself on a level with him whom he 
praises.” And yet with all this design of saying something 
striking, exciting to further thought, even if it is nut meani to 
be seriously maintained, Goethe never gives us anything which 
we could accuse of sounding silly, like the following from an 
English collection of sayings: “There is little sanction for 
levity. The sun, moon, and stars are solemn.” 

When we have once become suspicious that some of the 

Sayings are thrown out as pickets, so to speak, not intended to 
hold their ground, it makes us cautious about using any one of 
them as a proof-text in regard to Goethe's character, and makes 
us doubtful whether this whole collection, though uttered in 
his own name, is as reliable as a mirror of his real sentiments 
as the utterances of some of his characters through whom we 
fee] that he speaks his own thoughts. 
Feeling the difference between a Spruch and a Spriichwort, he still 
shows his aim by calling his Spriiche in Reimen ‘‘Spriichwo6rtlich,” 
perhaps hoping that sometime the stamp of approval would give them 
their credentials as actual Spriichwérter. 
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Popular proverbs have been defined as “the wisdom of many 
and the wit of one,’’ and are said to be marked by “sense, 
shortness, and salt.” Some of the Sayings are as far from this 
description as can be. We have spoken of some that are tenta- 
tive rather than decisive. There are also many that depart 
from the standard of “shortness” as much as the following: 
“Man is, so to speak, actually placed in the midst of an actual 
world, and gifted with such organs that he can recognize and 
produce the actual and the possible besides. All healthy men 
have the conviction of their own existence and of something 
existing around them. There is, however, a vacant spot in the 
brain, i. e. a place where no object is reflected, as there is in the 
eye also a little spot which does not see. If a man becomes 
particularly attentive to this spot and absorbed in contemplat- 
ing it, he falls into a soul-sickness, and gets glimpses here of 
things from another world, which are, however, properly speak- 
ing nothings, and have neither shape nor outline, but harass us 
like empty spaces of night, and persecute in a more than spec- 
tral style him who does not tear himself loose from them.” 

In this collection there are comparatively few of those 
“dark sayings” which the ancients used to admire so much, 
demanding a specialist skilled “to understand a proverb and 
the interpretation ;” and yet if we are to believe Eckermann, 
that was the very stone of stumbling in the case of those 
appearing in the Wanderjahre, and Goethe speaks of Makaria’s 
short sayings as “results which appear paradoxical when we do 
not know their origin.” The specialist is indeed called for to 
explain “all that is Spinozistic in poetical production becomes 
Machiavelism in reflection.” Perhaps something more than a 
specialist would be required to unravel this. “In Riick- 
sicht aufs Practische ist der unerbittliche Verstand Vernunft, 
weil vis-d-vis des Verstandes, es der Vernunft Héchstes ist den 
Verstand unerbittlich zu machen.” 

The sphere in which the Sayings show their chief excellence 
is in fine observations on human character, not reaching per- 
haps to “the abysmal deeps of personality,” but showing close 
observation. As examples of this, we have “Only one who 
does not love, recognizes deficiencies; therefore in order to 
apprehend them one must divest himself of love, but not more 
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than is necessary for the purpose.” “One engaged in action is 
always without a conscience. No*one has a conscience but one 
engaged in reflection.” “There are persons whom I wish well, 
and would like to wish them better.” “We do not get 
acquainted with men when they come to us; we have to go to 
them to find out how they are.” “I can promise to be sincere 
but not to be impartial.” ‘We are never deceived, we deceive 
ourselves.” 

But rather than attempt any full description or minute judg- 
ment of the Sayings, it will be better, since the proper use of 
such things seems to be to read and enjoy and transmit rather 
than to comment on them, to try to contribute something to- 
wards gaining the proper point of view for looking at them. 
At first sight they appear like a diamond to present so many 
facets that one is bewildered with single impressions and 
despairs of gaining any point of view from which the whole 
shall become intelligible. We can easily take the scope of Poor 
Richard’s sayings, and find that they contain nothing that gets 
very far away from the central idea of taking care of the pen- 
nies that the pounds may take care of themselves. There is 
no danger that Goethe’s collection will suffer a depreciation 
which comes from the feeling that it is too limited. 

Thoughts as far apart as the necessity of capital punishment, 
the amount of precious time lost in reading newspapers, and 
Ovid’s proving himself classical even in exile, by finding the 
ground of his unhappiness, not in himself but in his banish- 
ment from the capital of the world, show that “the first Euro- 
pean mind” is here moving in an orbit of large dimensions. 

One does not have to read very far to feel that he is in a differ- 
ent world from that of Pascal’s Thoughts. Pascal’s Thoughts 
lie before us like cut stones intended for a place in his great 
building, each one partaking of the serious nature of the pro- 
jected whole. The appreciative reader mentally puts them 
together; and as they go into the grand result, the value of each 
thought increases by multiplication into each of the others. 
Goethe's Thoughts are not meant for any system. To him who 
values them they are like precious stones. The more one has 
of them the richer he is, but in combining them there is no 
multiplication of value. But this is not even a half statement 
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of the difference between him and Pascal. There is a wuch 
stronger reason why we rarely find the same person enjoying 
these two collections. As one reads further in Goethe’s collec- 
tion the cloven foot appears. Such a saying as this must not 
mislead us. The Bible is an ever active book for this reason, 
that as long as the world stands no one will come forward and 
say “I comprehend it as a whole and understand it in particu- 
lar.” But we modestly say, ‘‘As a whole it is sacred and in 
detail applicable.” To call this a verdict for the Christian reli- 
gion would be straining the words and ignoring with whom we 
are dealing. 

To be sure Eckermann records some expressions of Goethe 
that would pass as confessions of Christianity. Carlyle speaks 
of him at this period as having attained “ belief,” and Vilmar 
labors to prove that “the root of the matter” was found in 
him. 

Some of Eckermann’s records, however, lose their force if we 
read their context. Thus we see that in the next breath after 
saying that he reveres Christ ‘‘as the divine manifestation of 
the highest principle of morality,” Goethe says: “If I am 
asked whether it is in my nature to revere the sun, I again say 
certainly—for he is likewise a manifestation of the highest 
Being.” As a follower of Spinoza he would confess reverence 
of himself also in due measure. 

But Eckermann records expressions more decisive, e. g., “I 
believed in God and nature and in the victory of the noble over 
the base, but that was not enough for the pious souls. I must 
also believe that three were one and one was three, but that 
was contrary to my soul’s sense of truth; besides, I did not see 
that I should be in the least helped by it if I did believe it.” 

If Carlyle had been pressed to define what he meant by “ be- 
lief’’ in this case, his answer would probably have sounded to 
an orthodox Christian as indefinite as “There is no What’s- 
his-name but Thingummy and What-you-may-call-it is his 
prophet.” 

Lewes’ description of the state of Goethe’s mind, “ Deep reli- 
gious feelings combined with skepticism on all religious sub- 
jects,” probably contains a good deal of truth. It is dangerous, 
however, to make any very positive general statement ahout 
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Goethe’s views, because one may be suddenly confronted with 
a new phase of that many-sided mind; but if anything about 
him may be regarded as settled, it is that he was not an accepter 
of historical and practical Christianity. 

Knowing this, we find in the Sayings just the phenomena 
that we have a right to expect, if we take into account one 
other item. Goethe was a man of peace even when his blood 
was warm, and especially so in old age. He confesses to Evk- 
ermann, “All polemic activity is thoroughly against my real 
nature, and I have little pleasure in it.” His creed comes out 
in Montan’s words: ‘“ When one gets into a dispute he loses 
his equilibrium and the best that is in him is disturbed if not 
destroyed.” Eckermann describes him as never annihilating 
an enemy, but rather carrying him off captive; as persuading 
rather than convincing. Lessing was a good fighter. If he 
met an enemy even in the holy of holies and on the Lord’s 
day, he would draw, and a very unambiguous clashing of steel 
followed his approach. In this spirit he fought Christianity, 
and yet he never wrought it so much harm as Goethe. His 
heavy sword came crashing down on the shield and helmet of 
his antagonist. It was a battle in which the noise and conse- 
quent glory was out of all proportion to the harm done. Goe- 
the’s attack was like that of one who approaches without a 
challenge and plies a silent rapier. His side thrusts, difficult 
to parry, would have proved deadly to any but an immortal 
foe. Lessing stands on the church-books as an enemy, but 
Goethe as a blasphemer. 

There is little in the Sayings, however, that could be recorded 
under the category of blasphemy in the sense in which that 
word is applied to “The Wandering Jew” and The Prolog in 
Heaven of Faust. Some side thrusts there are. Here is one 
at Christian ethies. ‘1t would hardly be worth the pains to 
become seventy years old if all the wisdom of this world were 
foolishness with God.” ‘ Man never comprehends how anthro- 
pomorphic he is,” is a saying calculated to work like leaven, 
and take a deeper hold of the mind than the plainer statement 
in rhyme, 

‘*Ob Freund, der Mensch ist nur ein Thor, 
Stellt er sich Gott als seinesgleichen vor.” 
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A few such phrases give a significance to the silence that 
prevails in the rest of the collection in regard to Christianity. 
It may seem unfair to reckon this silence as malignity, but 
Goethe could hardly have chosen a mode of attack that could 
have proved as effective as this sort of neutrality. In Germany 
at present there appears to be less of hostility to Christianity 
than indifference to it. The unbelief there comes from Goethe 
rather than Strauss. A thousand Boanerges of rationalism 
could not drum together in a thousand years as many recruits 
as have fallen into line behind the “ Great Heathen.” 

We might go a step farther and notice that the Sayings give 
us ethics divorced not only from Christianity but from Religion, 
unless we use the word religion in a technical sense, recently 
invented to include certain phenomena which, as they have 
taken the place of religion in some quarters, it has been thought 
desirable to let it inherit the name also. The saying, “ As in- 
cense refreshes the life of a coal, so prayer refreshes the hopes 
of the heart,” might be taken as giving the lie to this assertion 
if all the other sayings did seem to look at this one as an 
intruder. A fuller investigation shows as little of Schleier- 
macher’s piety consisting of “a feeling of dependence,” as of 
the more old-fashioned piety of Solomon or Theognis. God 
and gods play as insignificant a roll as Romulus and Remus in 
the new histories of Rome. When fairly possessed of the scope 
of the Sayings we begin to suspect that for the author not only 
was Zeus dead and Jehovah also, but “the divine” was swept 
from the horizon. In this way point the following: “ Piety is 
not an end but a means, that by the purest tranquillity of mind 
we may arrive at the highest culture.”* 

The same thought is more piquantly expressed in the 
“Sayings in Rhyme.” 

‘* Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, 
Hat auch Religion ; 
Wer jene heiden nicht besitzt, 
Der habe Religion.” 
But either is a sufficiently plain expression of the dogma, 
“The chief end of man is to be educated.” And here we be- 
*To this the following is attached as a corollary. ‘Therefore we see 
that those who set up piety as their end and aim, become for the most 
part hypocrites.” 
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gin to get at the proper point of view from{which we may 
look at the Sayings) We have enough to remind us that we 
are dealing with the “ Weltkind” out of whose heart came, 

‘* Das Driiben kann mich wenig kiimmern 

Aus dieser Erde quillen meine Freuden.” 
Here is clearly the man of whom Falk says: ‘Our conversa- 
tion took a direction towards the supersensual, for which 
Goethe commonly showed a repugnance if not a contempt. . . 
It was more consonant with his natural disposition rather to 
confine himself to the present and to all agreeable and beautiful 
objects which nature and art offer to the eye and observation in 
paths accessible to us.” It is the same man who said to Ecker- 
mann that he hoped when ushered into a future state he should 
met none of those who believed in it here; continuing, “All 
this fuss about such points is for people of rank, especially 
women who have nothing to do. But an able man who has 
something to do here, and must toil and strive day by day to 
accomplish it, leaves the future world till it comes, and con- 
tents himseif with being active and useful in this” And 
again, “Thoughts about immortality are good for those who 
have not been very successfu! here.” A constant monotone 
resounds through the rich variety of the Sayings. Man must 
be educated from below. There are no heavens opened with 
sweet influences descending from above; no “religion lighting 
up morality.” The question what would please God is not so 
much as suggested. The test applied to all action is its effect 
on the doer and other men. We could not have a better in- 
stance of what some are now loudly calling for, ethics put on 
“a natural basis.” 

But if education is to be “ the be all and end all,” the educa- 
tion here proposed is not marked by any contemptible little- 
ness. We are in an atmosphere as different from the misan- 
thropic pessimism of La Rochefoucauld’s Sayings as the clear 
ether of the mountain top is from the fog of the valley. 
Great trust in man’s nature appears, and great demands are 
made upon it. Such sentences as these give the tone: “ Duty 
performed is always felt as a debt, because one can never com- 
pletely satisfy himself.” ‘The brook is friendly to the miller, 
profits him, and dashes willingly over his wheel. What good 
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would it get by creeping indifferently along through the val- 
ley?” “Everything which frees our spirit without giving us 
the mastery over ourselves is pernicious.” Had these sentences 
come from a writer before the Christian era we should have 
heard some one crying, “lo! a macdaywyd¢ et¢ ypratov.” 

Two elements in education are here made prominent: Action 
and Resignation. The second Saying which is the real begin- 
ning of the collection, the first being merely an apologetic 
introduction, may be regarded as a sort of caption. “ How 
can one learn to know himself? By reflection never, but by 
action. Attempt to do vour duty and you know immediately 
what is in you,” and lest duty should seem a discouraging 
mountain to scale, this is added as an explanation: “ But 
what is your duty? The requirement of each day.” 

After these pithy utterances one could almost regret to see 
the following which looks like a long commentary on them. 
“If we take up the significant motto ‘ Know thyself,’ we must 
not interpret it in the ascetic sense. It is by no means the 
heautognosis of our modern hypochondriacs, sentimentalists 
and heautontimoroumenoi that is meant thereby; but it means 
just simply: take some care of yourself, pay some attention to 
yourself that you may become aware how you stand related to 
your fellows and the world. For this there is no need of psy- 
chological torments. Every capable man knows and expe- 
riences what it means; it is good advice and of practical 
benefit to everyone.” 

This stream of thought flows on, appearing now and then 
with great distinctness, as in this: ‘‘ When a man meditates on 
his physical or moral nature he generally finds that he is sick,” 
till itends the whole collection with this apotheosis of activity : 
“ Duty; where we love what we command ourselves to do.” 
The editors seem to have chosen with rare felicity the begin- 
ning and end of this series of judgments representing man’s 
education with the divine element left out, as beginning in en- 
joined activity and ending in loving activity. 

If holiness must go out with the dying belief in God, this 
cheerful activity is perhaps the best substitute that has vet 
been proposed. Cavillers, however, will suggest that what is 
wanted in ethics is not so much a perfect track as steam to set 
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our magnificent engine in motion; and that Martin Luther 
though he might not always move in graceful curves and right 
lines, had more loving activity than a whole generation formed 
on the new rules for producing loving activity. Some men of 
sterner stuff who delight in heroism and trumpet-calls to duty 
will look upon this sort of ethics as very mild wine, undeterred 
by tke fact that many, of vastly more culture than they, call it 
the only genuine thing, and healthier than the old woman’s 
wisdom of Solomon. 

One might make a more personal retort on Goethe and say 
that he is the last man to tell us about self-forgetfulness when 
he was always hovering around his “ego.” Although Hutton 
is hardly warranted in calling him “a Narcissus, in love with 
himself,” yet his writings rarely get very far from the auto- 
biographical. Werther, he says, “is a creation which I, like 
the pelican, fed with the blood of my own heart.” Of Wahl- 
verwandschaften, he says: “In it as in a burial urn I have 
deposited with deep emotion many a sad experience ;” of Tasso: 
“Tt is bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh.’’ Other pieces 
he designates as ‘“‘Schmerzenskinder,” and Faust is probably an 
autobiography more deeply true than “ Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung.” Did Goethe place so much value on self-forgetful activ- 
ity because he felt so painfully that he could not reach it? 

The second element in education here emphasized is resigna- 
tion. It was a favorite idea of Goethe expressed in his con- 
versation with Eckermann, as well as embodied in a Saying, 
that normal education takes a man through three stages; the 
youth is an idealist, the man of mature age a skeptic, and the 
old man a quietist, or as it stands in the Saying, a mystic.” 
The production of the Sayings belongs to this third period. 
It will not do to take “quietism” or “‘ mysticism” in Goethe’s 
mouth, as endowed with their full ecclesiastical meaning. 
Both terms seem used interchangeably and are just about 
equivalent to “resignation.” This will appear in the reasons 
which he gives why the old man is a mystic: “ He sees that 
so much appears to depend on chance; the unreasonable suc- 
ceeds, the reasonable fails; success and disaster suddenly 
become equivalent, and old age quiets itself in him ‘who was 
and is and is to come.’ ” 

VOL. VI. 11 
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The Sayings have little of that burden of the “ Werther” 
days, ‘‘ the time is out of joint ;” but it would be hasty for this 
reason to join Carlyle in calling the Goethe of this period a 
conqueror. There is no more wrestling to be sure, no more 
ascending ‘the ladder leaning on the cloud ;” but it would be 
safer to ascribe this not to his having “ already attained,” but 
to his having at last learned the “ewige Gesang, entbehren 
sollst du, sollst entbehren.” That the Storm and Stress period 
is passed he lets us see in such a Saying as this: “ Unlimited 
activity of any kind makes a man at last bankrupt.” An 
article in his working creed now is: “In thought as well as 
action we must distinguish the accessible from the inaccessible, 
without this, little can be accomplished either in active life or 
the pursuit of knowledge.” One does not have to read far to 
recognize a burden-bearer. ‘“ All that we do is a weariness, 
happy is he who does not get tired out.” Here speaks the 
man who said to Eckermann, “I do not wish to complain and 
find fault with the course of my life, but at bottom it has been 
nothing but toil and trouble.” ‘In all my seventy-five years 
I have never had a month of genuine comfort.” In the Say- 
ings patience is the onecardinal virtue. He says, “ Faith, love, 
and hope once in a quiet hour of communion felt a plastic im- 
pulse in their nature; they wrought together and created a 
lovely form, a Pandora in the higher sense—patience.” 

It will probably occur to every Christian that resignation as 
well as action needs God. The sides of the arch seem to him 
to need this keystone to keep them from tumbling in. A call 
to duty or to submission seems meaningless without a person 
to serve and submit to. This is probably what Jacobi meant 
when he said that Goethe had nothing to measure his man 
with. But Goethe certainly had no confidence in that easy 
solution of his problem. 

Nothing could be meaner than to set up an exultation over 
these indications that Goethe’s best efforts failed to bring him 
victory. Many will see in him an elder brother just because of 
that great cry, ‘“ Wir leiden alle am Leben.” Not to be blind 
to signs of his defeat, however, is simply just. Out of this de- 
feat came one of his best virtues—toleration. There seems to 
be no reason why we should call by any worse name such a 
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sentiment as this: “Every man must think after his own 
fashion, for in his own way he always finds a truth or a sort of 
a truth which helps him through life.” 

What a long way towards making good the lack of the fiery 
zeal of some of our moral victors, such sweetness of temper 
will go as breaks out in thoughts like these: “ Man’s errors 
make him really lovely.” ‘‘ Certain deficiencies are indispensa- 
ble to the existence of the individual. It would be unpleasant 
to us if old friends laid aside certain peculiarities,” or best of 
all, perhaps in this vein the one already quoted: “One need 
only become old in order to be more mild. I see no fault 
committed which I too could not have committed.” 

How highly shall we estimate these Sayings asa whole? 
Between those who believe that, “ The Eternal created Goethe 
to be a guide to the universe,” and those who hold him to be 
the “Jupiter pluvius of ennui,” between Carlyle who sees in 
his most insignificant utterances three or four layers of mean- 
ings increasing in richness down to the bottom, though all are 
good, and those who see only “ reflections that bear on nothing 
in particular,” there is such a wide gap as to make one cautious 
about trying to fix an estimate of anything of Goethe's. 

Von Loeper’s judgment is from the standpoint of a loving 
follower whose labor has made him part-proprietor. He says, 
“Compared with other similar collections ours must decidedly 
receive the first prize, whether you consider its contents, em- 
bracing almost every region of thought and life; or the life 
which quickens it; or its form.” ‘There is, perhaps, in all 
profane literature no other work of such small compass with 
equally important contents.” 

Instead of accepting or rejecting this judgment, it will perhaps 
be more profitable to suggest some considerations as to a fair 
method of arriving at a proper estimate. 

I. It is well to bear in mind that if the whole body of 
Sayings should be consigned to that class of “ reflections which 
bear on nothing in particular,” no very damaging attack is 
thereby made on Goethe's reputation. A good many other 
outlying fields have already been ravaged for him by the 
enemy. Faust is the strong citadel of his immortality into 
which he can retire and be safe. Since his greatness is so 
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secure, it would be folly to contend with acrimony about the 
greater or less excellence of every sonnet and saying. 

II. The Sayings both gain and lose by being Goethe’s. To 
most of his admirers, even if they appeared intrinsically mere 
dribblets, they would yet be a priceless treasure, as the sayings 
of him whom they have felt to be to them a teacher of morals 
and practical wisdom better than Chrysippus and Crantor. 
Others may feel that although they would, if standing alone, 
make the reputation of an author who left nothing else, and if 
suddenly discovered would be called a treasure-trove, yet 
because the substance of the greater part of them can be found 
in Goethe’s works in nearly as good form and in interesting 
connections, it would not grieve them to see the whole collec- 
tion blotted out. It is a fact that books of favorite quotations 
from Goethe, and of “gelfliigelte Wérter” in general, contain 
comparatively few of these sayings; and that is something of a 
test of their general estimation. 

The richness of the Lehrjahre in such matter as the Sayings 
are made of makes one feel that by cutting it up into portions 
of the proper length he could have almost as good a collection 
of sayings as the one under discussion. What is there in the 
Sayings more pithy than this from the Lehrjahre: “The history 
of man is his character;”’ or more tender than this: “The 
world is so empty when one conceives only of mountains and 
rivers and cities in it, but to know of here and there one who 
accords with us, with whom we live on, even silently, that 
makes this globe an inhabited garden.” 

III. The Sayings gain and lose by lacking poetical form. In 
order to fix itself in the memory as a popular proverb does, a 
saying needs to avail itself of the help of rhyme or rhythm or 
alliteration or peculiar antithetical words. Few of the Sayings 
in Prose will stick in the memory on one hearing, as this Say- 
ing in Rhyme which contains a somewhat abstruse thought: 

** Das Interim, 
Hat den Schalk hinter ihm, 


Wie viel Schalke muss es geben 
Da wir alle ad Interim leben.” 


But with those few who wish to take up a thought and turn it 
over and weigh it, the exact expression which the prose form 
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allows will more than compensate for the sacrifice of beauty of 
form, or as it will appear to them a sacrifice of rhyme to reason. 

We might refer those who may be inclined to regret that 
Goethe did not work these Sayings all up into poetic form and 
improve them as much as he did Iphigenia by that process, to 
his own canon: “I prize rhythm as well as rhyme through 
which poetry really becomes poetry, but what is really, deeply 
and thoroughly active, what is instructive and profitable is 
what remains of the poet when he is translated into prose.” 
This, to be sure, is not quite so strong a judgment in favor of 
prose as the apothegm which Lord Bacon ascribes to Sir Henry 
Saville: ‘‘He thought them (poets) the best writers next to 
those that write prose,” but it is enough so to make us feel 
that if Goethe had lived a thousand years he never would have 
turned the Sayings in Prose into rhyme. 

IV. English readers meet an additional difficulty in fairly 
estimating the Sayings. The difficulty with most readers is to 
appreciate to the full a fine thought expressed in a foreign lan- 
guage; but a second class, by no means small, never seem to 
appreciate a good thing so much as when they get it through 
the medium of a foreign language just becoming intelligible. 
Many can recall how, in their new joy over the French lan- 
guage, they thought Racine as great as Shakespeare. Not 
that this is wholly an English “ rabies” or confined to juveniles. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt writes to Welcher, of “ that one thing 
in which the whole charm of the Greek lies, which we cannot 
wholly express with one word, but which we feel deeply and 
infinitely .... which in the happiest as well as the saddest 
crises of life, yes in the moment of death, wouid make a few 
lines even from the Catalog of Ships give us more the feeling 
of the passing over of humanity into divinity, which is the sum 
of all human feeling and all earthly trust, than anything else 
from any other people.” There probably are English readers 
whose love of German is so intense that though it may fall 
short of the unbridled enthusiasm that would seek consolation 
in the Catalog of Ships in the hour of death, would yet lead 
them to bestow more admiration on the translations of thoughts 
from Sternes’ Koran which Goethe has liberally incorporated 
into his collection, than they would have bestowed on them in 
their first plain English form. 
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If the best part of poetry survives a translation into prose, 
prose sayings, however carefully expressed, could not suffer 
much by a faithful translation into another tongue. Perhaps 
an English reader could not apply a better test to these Sayings 
than to put them into English and then ask whether they seem 
worthy to live. 

V. The question of the originality of the Sayings is one that 
cannot be wholly thrust aside in making an estimate of their 
value. Apparently anticipating a judgment on this score, 
Goethe, in the manner of Poor Richard, put at the head of the 
Sayings published in Wilhelm Meister: “All that is clever has 
already been thought out, all we have to do is to try to think 
it out again,” a Saying which now properly retains its place as 
an apologetic prolog at the head of the whole collection. 
Instead of adopting Sternes’ complaint, “ Pereant, qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt,” he remarks: “Only that man could 
speak in this wonderful style who fancied himself an autoch- 
thon.” He also gave to several installments of sayings the 
title “ Original and Adopted,’* a title which he probably would 
not have been unwilling to see put over the whole collection. 
The taste shown in choosing this title is equal to that shown in 
choosing Wahrheit und Dichtung as a title for his autobiogra- 
phy. ‘These titles seem aimed at any one who will try to dis- 
criminate between the truth and the fiction in the narrative, or 
between the original and the adopted in the Sayings. 

After a minute investigation of Goethe’s life, the critics feel 
that hardly an item of Wahrheit und Dichtung is to be set 
down as truth unless corroborated from other sources, and yet 
no one feels authorized to bring any charge of deception against 
the author. So if every Saying could be traced to some other 
author nobody could bring a charge of plagiarism. And as 
Wabrheit und Dichtung has held its place as a priceless auto- 
biography in spite of the feeling that there may be more poetry 
than truth in it, so the Sayings will probably not lose their 
value merely on account of a feeling that most of them may be 
borrowed rather than original. 

The right of borrowing was as important an article in 
Goethe’s creed as in Shakespeare’s, nay, with him the only true 
originality consisted in the art of borrowing well. No theme 

* Kigenes und Angeeignetes. 
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occupies- him more frequently in his talks with Eckermann. 
With him it was one thing to cook “ Kin Ragout von Anderer 
Schmaus,” and quite another to put the material into the cruci- 
ble of one’s own heart and give it a new and peculiar form. 
Originality, he asserts, has as much right to be predicated of 
form as of matter. The over-scrupulous man, who will be 
nothing but original, he accuses of confessing: ‘Ich bin ein 
Narr aus eigner Hand.” Several of the Sayings are equal in 
import if not in neatness of expression to Emerson’s “ No great 
men are original.’ His collection made on these principles is 
of course very different from Bacon’s collection of apothegms, 
one great value of which is the conscientiously given history 
of each apothegm. Goethe, if in any case he has not worked 
up the thought in such new shape that he feels it to be his 
own, simply contents himself with quotation marks, 

There is littie doubt that as far as “substance of doctrine” is 
concerned one could trace far more of the Sayings than von 
Loeper has done to foreign sources if he wouid be strict to 
mark resemblances. 

Plato makes Protagorus say when driven into a corner: 
“Everything whatsoever is like everything else whatsoever in 
some sort of a way.” This dictum may be seriously applied to 
the comparison of isolated thoughts. When we hear Sterne 
using the phrase, “ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt,” we 
remember that neither Sterne nor the man from whom he 
copied it was the first man to complain that “there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

One could trace the sentiment, “The pen is mightier than 
the sword” back to the time when swords were fists and pens 
were tongues. Since the dawn of history we have been rear- 
ranging and rehabilitating the thoughts of our ancestors. 

‘This poet is that poet’s plagiary, 

And he a third’s till they all end in Homer.” 

Behind Homer a cloud cuts off our vision; but as it lifts we 
see the first word-makers already thinking our best thoughts. 
Unless we wish to involve ourselves in questions of chronology 
for which we have not sufficient data, we shall have to count 
each well expressed thought as a new creation and credit its 
author with it. In this spirit the Sayings of Goethe are to be 
received and enjoyed. 
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Articte IL—VOICES FROM THE SPIRIT-REALM. 
[By Dr. RoBERT FRIESE, Leipsic, Mutze, 1879. ] 


A REVIEW BY Dr. FR. HOFFMAN, INCLUDING ALSO A GENERAL REVIEW 
OF SPIRITUALISM. WITH A POSTSCRIPT BY PROF. H. ULRICI, DEFINING 
HIS OWN VIEWS ON SPIRITUALISM. 

** Materialism kills everything.”—Kant. 
‘*Our happiness will be complete in goodness, wisdom and purity ; in 
short, we shall be ‘perfect as our Father in Heaven is perfect.’”— 

Countess Pomar. 


IF we turn our gaze backward to the dreadful days of witch- 
craft prosecutions, we find that then all Europe, with the most 
insignificant exceptions, believed fully in the ability of the 
spiritual world to invade and control the world physical. A 
countless number of so-called facts were brought forward as 
evident proof of the truth of this belief. It is therefore quite 
natural that dangers great and real, though perhaps of different 
character, should be anticipated as the outcome of this new 
spiritualism, or spiritism, notwithstanding that the spirit faith 
is presented here in a very different form. But when has a 
great movement ever taken place upon earth that did not 
involve new and hitherto unknown dangers? The most that 
can be done is to recognize these dangers, throw light upon 
them, and so far as possible prevent their baleful effects. That 
such dangers should be connected with this subject, and be 
inseparable from it, is the necessary result of an existing parti- 
zan spirit which decides without evidence, waives ali earnest 
examination, turns the back toward the facts, and becomes 
absolutely incapable of making an impartial investigation, or 
attaining to a reasonable conclusion. So far as mere unbe- 
lievers are concerned, this is a matter of little importance, but 
it is a matter of great concern when it applies to the infatuated 
disputants who break staves stoutly over the question, and yet 
scout as untrustworthy every investigation. In the ranks of 
fully persuaded spiritists there are some men to be found, who 
once were disbelievers, and yet did not refuse to investigate: 
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men who only after long years of patient examination were 
absolutely convinced by the indisputable facts and evidences 
of spiritic manifestations. Let any man examine the writings 
of Wallace, Crookes, Hare, and Edmonds and he will soon see 
that the facts presented by these men, at least, were substanti- 
ated by the strongest testimony. Zdéllner, on the other hand, 
building, as he did, with overwhelming confidence upon Kant, 
came to the investigation from a very different philosophical 
standpoint. In his personal investigations and examinations 
he followed methods which were in nowise inferior to the most 
convincing methods of American and English investigators. 
But he has met with a most obstinate opposition from most of 
our scientific men ; an opposition which is not explicable from 
the fact they too had investigated and come to different conclu- 
sions. They have differed rather on account of their mechan- 
ical (and fundamentally atheistic) system of philosophy, and 
they have dogmatically, and @ priori, come to the conclusion 
that the results of Zdllner’s actual facts are, per se, impossible. 
Spinoza and Christian Wolff are children in dogmatism 
(according to Kant’s definition) alongside of one of these 
mechanico-philosophical investigators, who from a pure empiri- 
cism builds an @ priori dictum, by means of which they profess 
to have overthrown everything which outreaches their mental 
horizon. They misuse the great Kant, by assuming from his 
assertion ‘‘the existence of God is undemonstrable,” that on the 
other hand it is a demonstrated fact that they need not in the 
least trouble themselves about the existence of God, or at least 
about the scientific relations of a God whose existence cannot be 
demonstrated. J. R. Mayer's discovery of the conservation of 
forces tends (in Mayer’s judgment) to the probable conclusion 
that since one finite existence is not inconsistent with itself, nor 
inconsistent with one or more others, we ought never to hear 
anything more said about creation or a Creator. But philoso- 
phers of this school do not notice the result of their material- 
istic theory of atoms. If these are not eternal, they must pre- 
suppose a countless number of uncaused existences; or if they 
do notice it, the absurdity of pre-supposing a multitude of un- 
caused existences does not wake in them the slightest scruple, 
and they profess to have harmonized everything. This is really 
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their position when they refuse to transfer the compound con- 
ception of their thought from the finite or infinite sum of their 
absolute or uncaused existences to one governing power, and 
so reduce their noun of multitude to a unit. They do not un- 
derstand that they have no right to presuppose the absolute 
unchangeableness of natural law, because mere experience can 
never demonstrate it. Moreover they establish their conclu- 
sions only by bringing in as testimony isolated facts of experi- 
ence, which are never more than a relatively insignificant pro- 
portion of the facts experience can give, and they are never 
able to affirm that the conditions of these experiences might 
not sometimes produce different results. The laws of nature 
could not have made themselves, and the existences in which 
they operate are likewise limited and not absolute. They may 
therefore possibly suffer change at the hands of the Absolute 
Existence who created them, if these changes should be found 
advantageous or necessary to accomplish the highest fulfillment 
of the world-plan. ‘his is eminently supposable, because it is 
an essential element of the idea of the creation of a world, that 
there should proceed the unfolding of a world and its history, 
and the history of a universe, which must take place and develop 
step by step until the infinite limit of absolute perfection had 
been reached, and no further changes could be supposed; until 
nothing further can be conceived of than everlasting youth, 
even as we can only suppose God’s life to advance without 
exhaustion or decay from years. So much as this in the con- 
ception of world-building must one entirely throw away before 
he can be himself thrown away by indorsing the monstrous 
idea of a universe composed of untold independent existences ; 
put together blindly, and at hap-hazard; self-created; moviag 
about among themselves like a tread-mill forever without 
thought, or object, or purpose; witbout moving from their 
places, in tiresome indifference, passing through unconscious 
changes, which indeed, since they produce no real changes are 
not deserving to be called changes at all. Pure Empiricism 
merges swiftly into Atheism, and Atheism (identical with 
Pantocosmism) is absolute Equivalence (It does not mean to 
be, but it is.) of good and evil, of truth and falsehood, and thus 
moves directly on ad absurdum. 
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Now we should naturally expect, if empiricism in Science is 
to be relied on as the agent to produce all results, that spiritic 
manifestations, if there are any (and there certainly seem to 
be some such manifestations), should not be excluded from the 
investigations of natural scientists, no matter how materialistic 
they may be. But so far as the greater part of these scientists 
are concerned, the contrary is true; and some even are not want- 
ing who come to unfavorable conclusions without any fair exam- 
ination. And it is moreover a remarkable phenomenon that a 
younger member of the Atheistic school, who was certainly 
present at the manifestations (now no longer denied) of the liv- 
ing magnetic powers of Hansen the Dane, at Leipsic, has recog- 
nized the reality of the so-called spiritic phenomena, particu- 
larly those of Crookes with Howe, and Zdéllner with Slade, 
yet seeks to explain them materialistically. Leeser’s brochure, 
which in many respects is very acute, has certainly the merit of 
having told scientists plainly about their obstinate refusal to 
investigate the matters in question. Whether he, by his arti- 
cle, has broken the ice, remains to be seen. He has at least 
corrected the denial of actually existing manifestation, and 
offered an attempt at explanation. This is the beginning of 
true investigation. It is probable that the outcome of bis 
investigations will ere long lead him beyond his present posi- 
tion. 

Dr. R. Friese opens his book with some remarks to Professor 
Zéllner and to the reader. He is the principal of a high- 
school at Breslau, who has filled up a long life in the earnest 
effort to preach to thousands of scholars and hearers, clearness 
in thought, and caution in judgment. It was Zdéllner’s experi- 
ments that specially incited him to personal investigation and 
experiment as well as to an acquaintanceship with no small 
part of spiritualistic and spiritistic literature. His work contains 
twenty-three chapters besides an interesting supplement. There 
is room for discussion as to his motive for placing his chapters in 
the order in which they stand. Would not the book have 
gained in clearness of vision, if the author, when he had com- 
piled his own observations and experiments, had shut out 
other people’s observations until in another volume he had 
sought out an explanatory theory? It certainly seems to us 
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that two widely different undertakings are to be accomplished: 
first, a collection of manifest facts; secondly, a work devoted 
to theories, to critical comparison of facts, and to testing of 
theories. At the present time there is no theory that fully 
covers the ground, although there are several theories pro- 
pounded, of various grades and of great divergence, reaching 
even to absolute contradiction. These theories should be com- 
pared and harmonized. In his address to the reader in the 
first volume, the writer does not state his own position quite 
satisfactorily. In the second volume his position is made quite 
clear, as follows: 


‘‘In the times when man was satisfied with a knowledge of his own 
tribe or kindred, and content to look upon all the phenomena of nature 
as a riddle, which mere human wisdom could never solve; then the 
tyrannical representatives of spiritual darkness made use of the igno- 
rance of the masses for their own advantage, inspired men with suitable 
fear, and persuaded their weak and compliant natures that everything 
inexplicable to the dwarfed reason of the laity was a work of the devil 
over whom they (the priesthood) alone had power. To-day people have 
in large measure outgrown this terror, and have fallen into the opposite 
error of believing nothing. The gigantic strides which have been taken 
in the knowledge of natural forces, have driven from men’s minds the 
fear of the devil’s alleged power, and established a conviction already 
dominant over a large portion of sound human intelligence that these 
uncanny representations were sheer folly, and altogether unworthy of 
our conception of that most holy and exalted Being who made the 
world. But some people go still farther, and, on account of these won- 
derful achievements and discoveries that have been made, imagine that 
they have now attained alinost to the extreme limits. They think they 
see in the properties of matter, rich beyond all previous conception, and 
wonderful beyond comprehension, the true and only essence of all 
created things. They have further denied the spirit principle, and 
banished it from the creation, given their adhesion to a comfortless 
materialism, and cast away their faith in the existence of the soul, or at 
least its immortality. It is the frequently promuigated errand of the 
spirits to wage war upon this materialistic idea, which spreads itself so 
contagiously and is so diametrically opposed to everything ideal. I 
could furnish the reader whole volumes to show how earnestly the 
spirits address themselves to this task. Instead of this I have under- 
taken in this present discussion to bring together what materials I could, 
so as to construct a picture of the kind of life enjoyed by departed 
souls—that life into which we must all one day enter.” 


The testimony in the preceding and following pages of this 
book for the existence of these intelligent beings is quite un- 
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impeachable. It would be impossible in our space to adduce 
all the arguments which they present to us, and if the reader 
will only investigate for himself he will be able from the 
accordant counsels and commands of many spirits to dis- 
tinguish clearly the real truth from what is only merely prob- 
able. 


“‘This is the course that I have with great painstaking followed, 
though I am very far from supposing that in the prosecution of such a 
novel and obscure theme, I have kept myself entirely free from mis- 
takes. I cannot answer for the verification of scientific facts respecting 
which only a few of the spirits with whom we had intercourse could 
make answer. In relation to these I can only stand as a mere reporter 
of what has been imparted to me.” 


The author also makes a marked discrimination between the 
evidence for the existence of departed human souls on the 
other side, and the reliability of those things which they have 
imparted to us through mediums by their professions, and 
declarations. He thinks he has performed the first in a totally 
unexceptionable manner. He only claims for the credibility of 
the revelations such a degree of probability, that he gives 
them credence in all general particulars. In their special cor- 
rections, emendations, perfectings and enlargings of knowledge 
he gives them only a probable credence. When we look over 
the author’s rich personal investigations and observations, we 
must concede that the manifestations given in them cannot be 
explained by hallucination, illusion, or any waking vision; but 
solely and only by granting the existence and coéperation of 
spirits from the other world who have lived in this one. As 
an experimenter and observer, the author is always in the 
most considerate and watchful state of mind, just as he was 
always accustomed to be in his other lines of work. The sen- 
sations which he receives are always of such a character as 
could not have originated in his inner consciousness, but came 
to him from a spiritual source, separate from himself and 
apparently from another world. Then follow revelations from 
departed spirits respecting their former relations of life which 
were unknown to him yet readily verified; and the compari- 
son of the manifestations made to him and the evidences of 
their truth, with those of many others leads always to like appre- 
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hensions and convictions. In this relation the most important 
question is, as to whether the departed souls or spirits after 
their separation from their earthly bodies still possess an 
organism, not so gross indeed but still physical and of finer 
material. It should not be accounted a joke that in the count- 
less spiritic manifestations which have taken place in the last 
forty years this assertion of a finer organism has been con- 
stantly made. Pure, properly abstract spirituality is never 
ascribed to departed spirits or souls, except in ideal abstract 
theories, certainly never in credible spiritistic manifestations, 
As a result of spiritualism (or spiritism) it is claimed the deli- 
cate organism of the departed will one day be made manifest 
to the senses of most people, if not to all. Other things point 
likewise to this same result. Baader (1765-1841) long ago 
took this position, and so anticipated an important proposition 
of spiritualism. Remarks on this subject are scattered through 
most of Baader’s philosophical writings, but are found in 
greatest number and in most compact form in the 4th volume 
of his complete works. Under the title “ Thoughts by Franz 
von Baader on Human Magnetism, Somnambulism, the 


Spiritual World, the Present and Future Life,” in the second 
volume of the “Spiritische-Rational Zeitschrift,” by Meurer 
and Mutze (Leipsic, Mutze, 1873), a review of the subject 
may be found with plentiful extracts in Baader’s own words. 
From this review we cull out the following remarkable sen- 


tences : 


‘* The question presents itself for consideration whether in this accel- 
eration, this shortening of periods—this progressive unfolding of this 
organization process—the exaltation of this life into the eternal life; 
epochs must not supervene, in which a shining through, and a bursting 
through of that barrier to the free intercourse with spiritual existences 
will unavoidably take place. We are probably just now near such an 
epoch, or already entered upon it.* 


Baader had also a prophetic sense of the near approach of a 
new epoch of spiritual manifestations and indeed sometime be- 
fore the description by Justinus Kerner of the seeing medium 


* The spirit realm is easy of assault, 
They lie concealed beneath the thinnest veil, 
And, hearing, silently swarm forth.’ ” 
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of Prevorst, and before the advent of the American seeing 
medium, A. J. Davis. Farther on Baader says: 


‘* A spirit without body, or material organization (physis) on meta- 
physical grounds, as well as in accordance with Holy Writ, is only a sem- 
blance; and in this sense genuine metaphysics as well as Scripture are 
decidedly materialistic as compared with modern spiritualism, only with 
this important difference that the former claim an incorruptible form of 
matter instead of a corruptible. Now with regard to the incorruptible 
—eternal—material organization (physis), it is true that the Absolute, 
Everlasting Spirit is not devoid of nature, but free from the restrictions 
of nature. The same after its fashion, is true of the finite, created 
spirit, only that through misuse of its free will it is bound to the corrupt 
physical body and cannot free itself from it. Man finds himself now in 
this physical union and bondage, and the somnambulist gives us a fin- 
gerpost towards the possibility of release from this bondage, and a union 
on a higher plane.” 


Then Baader brings forward a very important thought. 
“There is in man an inner sense as contrasted with the outer 
senses.” This inner sense is according to Baader’s remarks, 
present and efficient in all men and at all times, although gen- 
erally undeveloped, reduced almost to insensibility, and dead- 
ened by the energies of the outward sense. ‘The character of 
the inner sense consists in the totality of all the elements and 
factors, whereas the outer sense presents only a blending of 
them.” Only through perfect freedom (from the physical fet- 
ters) can the soul become cognizant of its own objectivity in 
every and through every sense (heretofore chiefly through 
the eye and ear). 


‘*Independently of all theory, it stands unequivocally proved that 
there is just as perfect sight, hearing, feeling, etc., from within as from 
without. We find these sensations from within developed in ordinary 
dreams, but they take place just as truly in perfectly wakeful conditions, 
only here they are overborne and held in abeyance by the sensations 
coming from without. In conditions of disease, under great and pow- 
erful excitements of the mental faculties, oftentimes just before death, 
more rarely under perfectly healthy and quiet conditions do these 
awakenings of sensation develop from within outwardly. Such mani- 
festations, under the name of ecstasies and visions are and have been 
recognized among all people and in all ages, as actual facts, as real and 
constantly recurring physiological phenomena. Yet they are still ex- 
plained away, and styled as a whole and without distinction, as momen- 
tary, passing derangements. The exhibition of the clear spirit of persons 
under the influence of magnetism in recent times, has first made it pos- 
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sible to attain to the idea of a concentrical sensation, and to distinguish 
this from asubjective imagination. These concentric sensations follow an 
entirely different law from those which flow from the physical senses— 
a law not atall materialistic nor earthy. The (abstract) spiritualists there- 
fore, follow an unfounded assumption, when they deny to the depart- 
ed spirits all sensation from material objects. It is much more reasona- 
ble that the manifestions of feeling reaching outward from within, such 
as we meet with in dreams, in disease and in ecstasies, must be closely 
allied with that condition that awaits us after death, and which now 
makes its affinity apparent in so many ways. If these manifestations 
are really anticipations of our condition after death, they challenge 
the closest attention from our religious sympathies. Coming investiga- 
tion will show that what we have supposed infinitely remote from us, and 
as pertaining to the absolutely unknowable future, is already abiding in 
us, and we shall find our real selves revealed in it, and our physical life 
will be found the really eccentric and ecstatic condition.” 

If departed spirits possess the power of sensation, they can- 
not be without a corresponding corporeality which must, neces- 
sarily, be considered physical, though not composed of the 
coarse, earthy material. 

The author gives information, at the hands of his mediums, 
to one English and several German ladies, as from spirits, who 
manifested themselves to him as well as to the mediums, 
Among the statements given by the author are those of Hum- 
neer Stafford, Walter Tracy, Speyer, Glabisch, Heine (a teacher), 
and Pauline Seigner. These statements are interesting, some- 
times striking and always quite clear concerning God and the 
world, body, spirit, soul, death, spirit-power, spiritual body, 
education of children, hell, land of the sphere, etc., ete., and 
may be read at length in the book. Although the author 
confines himself mainly to manifestations through mediums, 
still he gives one chapter (XV.) to the subject of materialization. 
Since be is convinced “in a thousand ways” of its reality, he 
seeks to gain a more intelligent explanation of it, although he 
declares the methods by which the results take place are still 
an insolvable conundrum. We must understand, however, that 
the substance which alone the spirits can use for that purpose, 
isan extremely tenuous outflow, which is constantly passing 
from all living created beings, and then surrounds each being 
asa shining envelope or sphere. The spirits borrow from us, 
and especially from the mediums, this subtracted essence, and 
are able thereby to thicken their own spiritual bodies so as to 
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make them visible to us. From a special communication by 
James Burns to the Committee of the Dialectic Society of Lon- 
don, the writer gives a condensed explanatory statement, cor- 
responding to what has just been stated, and closes the chapter 
on materialization with these words: “Enough has been said 
on this subject to show that the spirits by use of the requisite 
knowledge have means at their command to incorporate the 
same (to materialize, and to dematerialize), just as we by the 
use of electricity are able to separate water into two gases and 
then to reunite the gases into water again.” Compare the thor- 
ough treatise in two volumes, by Dr. Jencken, “Conclusions 
concerning Spiritualism, by the Committee of the Dialectic Soci- 
ety of London,” pp. 12-30. Without acquaintance or collusion, 
Jencken agrees closely with Baader. Hegel, on the other hand, 
is represented in a hostile manner to be a materialist, as though, 
forsooth, nobody but a materialist could deny the truth of im- 
mortality. This is not the case, as the works of Oken, Hegel, 
Michelet, Biedermann and Schleiermacher show. How readily, 
absolute Idealism may be transformed into Materialism, L. 
Feuerbach and David Strauss are witnesses. The succeeding 
chapters (XVI.-xXX.) treat of rappings, and table tippings, 
writing, mind-reading, love for all, watchful care over us, con- 
taining much that is instructive, and not a little that is striking 
and mysterious, and that calls for further explanation. 

In chapter xxXI. we are brought into closer contact with 
religion. It is weil known that a portion of the spiritualists 
have advertised their belief as a new and improved religion. 
The author does not exactly go to this length, but the ten- 
dency is strongly in this direction. Some spirits who have 
manifested themselves, as, for instance, the deceased father of the 
American chemist, Robert Hare, distinguish three spheres of the 
spirit world with many minor subdivisions. The earth is the 
rudimentary sphere. The second sphere is higher, with beings 
more advanced. The third or highest is called the Summer 
land or Heaven. In the first or lowest spbere are found those 
departed spirits who are counted most imperfect, who need 
ordinarily a long time for their development before they can 
be exalted to the next sphere. In the second sphere are found 
no sectarian or dogmatic controversies. There is found there 

VOL. VI. 12 
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only one faith, one religion, one conviction that never can be 
shaken, and that is that the: Almighty Creator of the world is 
the loving Father of all his children. The third sphere is the 
perfect one. The morality of spiritualism (according to the spir- 
its) is stated by our author to be in no wise different from that 
of the wise and enlightened in all ages, a morality which Christ 
taught in its completest purity. But whether He really taught 
anything more than the existence of an Absolute Spirit, the 
Creator of the world, the freedom and responsibility of the will, 
and the immortality of the soul, our author considers an open 
question. He also thinks, and this is not a small nor unim- 
portant factor, that it is questionable, whether everything else 
is not mere interpolation, and so, up to this limit, really deserv- 
ing to be thrown away. Here theology and philosophy will 
have to put in a word, and the author’s desultory statements 
concerning the teachings of Jesus Christ will be in no wise sat- 
isfactory. He does not once touch upon the Evangelists and 
the Apostolical Epistles, though he does refer to the abuses of 
the Roman hierarchy, and the mistakes and errors of the 
Reformers. It is true that the symbols of Christian faith 
should be revised, and a harmonizing of the different points of 
faith so far as possible effected, without depreciating their rela- 
tive value. The radical overthrow of these symbols is not to 
be considered; but rather a general reformation, the purifying, 
expanding, and perfecting of the real, germinal truths that 
they contain. The author's opposition to the Christian symbols 
of faith is carried much too far; and in his belittling of their 
value in the history of culture in its best sense, he descends 
into a one-sided empiricism, and a barrenness of profound phbi- 
losophical conception, which betrays itself in the declaration 
that ‘“‘we (Germans) follow the ideal development of every 
other people, and possess an established reputation in foreign 
lands for impractical philosophical dreaming.” The German 
philosophy, our author does not seem to think worthy of a 
mention. He is little acquainted with philosophical specula- 
tion, and shows no remarkable talent for it. From the mongrel 
position of empirical philosophy he decides, not because they 
were inconsequent, but from simple choice, to shut out from the 
investigatien whole domains of phenomena of spiritic manifesta- 
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tion. His philosophy, if one might so call it, is very defective 
and desultory—a set of notions intermixed with mystical ele- 
ments rather than a tendency even to a profound philosophy of 
reason. If there be no other, no stronger basis for spiritualism 
or spiritism than that of this author, it can never develop any 
power to strengthen the world. For since his philosophical 
bases are weak, he can ascribe to the declarations of the spirits 
only a ccrtain degree of probability. And even if that degree 
be a high one, he can certainly never stand with any éclat, or 
hold his ground against the colossal power of the Romish 
Church, or Evangelical symbols. His book is rather an expres- 
sion of firm conviction than a broad philosophical foundation. 
Of the definite relationship of God to the world, of the idea of Cre- 
ation and its consequences, of the relationship of the divine Law- 
giver to the subject-matter of his laws, of his power over them, 
of the relationship of the ethical laws to grace, we learn little 
or nothing from our author. The freedom of the will is exhib- 
ited by him in a very high (not to say the highest possible) 
degree; and this without a word about its origin, its foundation 
in God to make it intelligible to us, or an effort to show how it 
can remain the same in all men of ali grades of development. 
Like freedom of the will shall continue on the other side of the 
grave, and yet no retrogression shall be possible there. The 
writer confesses mournfully the materialistic tendencies of the 
age which are a detriment to spiritualism, in that they serve 
to make belief impossible in the immortality of the soul; but 
he does not notice at all that a portion of the Idealists (Schelling 
in his youth, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer) vie with 
the materialists in doubting and denying immortality. He 
says nothing of that philosopher who led both armies to that 
most good-natured, energetic, and remarkable conflict; nor 
does he say anything of Baader or know the least thing to say. 
His earnest desire is quite urgently directed to keep Germany 
from being a mere passive spectator in the preliminary work of 
the great spiritual movement brought on by spiritualism and 
spiritism. But according to our opinion he should have taken 
the position before the German people that spiritism is a very 
ancient thing in Germany, if he could. only have presented its 
various grades of development, in an intelligible way, and in 
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pictures colored to suit the various ages:—if he could have 
only shown how, ten years before the beginnings of American 
spiritualism, one of the great philosophers of Germany, more 
profound than Kant or indeed than Schopanhauer, had antici- 
pated its prominent principles. 

Should the author look to the press for the victory of spirit- 
ualism, he has mistaken the temper of the age, if he thinks he 
will force attention from any goodly number of prominent 
investigators. In the present and immediate future but little is 
to be expected from the press. It is, as a rule, at the present 
time thoroughly hostile; and whenever, in the slightest degree, 
editorial sympathies are not thoroughly hostile, they govern 
themselves like those theater directors who select their pieces 
by their estimate of public taste and not from their intrinsic 
worth. “Exempla sunt odiosa.” The honorable editors of our 
public journals will not deal much differently with such a 
subject as spiritualism. With very few exceptions they give 
place to the most frivolous quips and assaults upon and against 
spiritism, without granting to any adherent of the same any 
opportunity to publish his experiences or convictions. The 
utmost that they permit is that the assaulted party may make 
a brief reply or correction. They do not see that since Zdll- 
ner’s “bomb” of scientific treatment has appeared, it might be 
reasonably asked that honest advocates and opponents should 
have free discussion in their columns, and that a fair opportu- 
nity for spiritual manifestation should be given. 

The opponents of spiritualism are: 

I. Those who really accept philosophical spiritualism, and 
yet allow themselves to be controlled by the idea that departed 
spirits, or, more exactly, spirits on the other side, are so abso- 
lutely severed from this material world that their return, or 
influence upon matter is impossible. 

II. Those who do not indeed deny the possibility and real- 
ity of such return and influence, but only credit such manifes- 
tutions as the sanction of the church indorses; and as to the 
rest, especially such manifestations as are requested, and for 
this reason granted, they consider them unlawful or savoring of 


witchcraft. e 
IIL. Those who from pantheistic, naturalistic, or materialistic 
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principles deny the existence of the soul beyond this earthly 
life; and who denounce everything that would seem to contra- 
dict their bélief, as false, deceptive, and fraudulent. 

Pantheists, Naturalists, and Materialists stand radically op- 
posed to spiritualism, or more properly to spiritism, which rests 
upon Spiritualism, and the belief in the immortality of souls. 
Besides these there is a mongrel class of spiritualists, who are 
so only in name. They do not dare to deny the principal facts 
claimed by spiritualism, since these have been proved by their 
own experience; but they endeavor to explain them in a mate- 
rialistic way. Believers in a personal pantheism, since they 
believe in immortality, may readily become spiritualists. The 
great battle that spiritualism has to fight, must be waged against 
materialism ; an ‘‘ism” which is weak indeed in its own theo- 
retical basis, and like the opponents of Copernicus, following a 
deceptive appearance. It is strong, however, in its conceits, 
and exercises therefore a great power over many. The system 
may well be compared to the blindness of mythological times, 
if indeed it be not more powerful. What an unexampled 
manifestation of spiritual power was necessary to break the 
claims of mythical beliefs from off the world’s most gifted peo- 
ple, and destroy their infiuence over them. Just so it will 
require the combined efforts of the gifted investigators of spiritual 
truth to beat down materialism and drive it from the minds of 
the masses and give entrance to noble and exalted thoughts and 
ideas. 

The communications through the author’s mediums (Heine, 
Stafford, Gladisch, Pauline Seigner) bear all the outward signs 
of trustworthiness: are important, worthy of respectful consid- 
eration, and remarkable. Still there are some points that are 
more than doubtful and need a closer investigation. The 
‘declaration of the spirit through Heine is an example. He says 
that to himself at least the thoughts of an earthly being seem 
composed of matter and to be luminous—a statement which 
cannot be interpreted in the ordinary sense, since the spiritual 
existence (as distinguished from everything material) of thought 
is admitted by every living man, except perhaps our author. 

The author follows the chapter on “Religion” with the one 
(xxi) on “Phenomena” in order that he mighi rightfully 
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speak of the complete ignorance which reigns in the mind of 
the public generally; and still more in the minds of the greater 
part of the learned men, about what has been accepted as fact 

for decades in other lands through rich experience and incon- © 
trovertible evidence. It can be readily comprehended that this 
ignorance has obtained in greatest part from deliberate purpose, 
sometimes from shame and fear, sometimes from downright 
antipathy. Had words and writings been wanting in Germany, 
which could have made at least the fundamental principles of 
spiritualistic fact continually accessible (the fact is, more than 
this has been constantly on hand); since the publication of the 
Spiritualistic library of the Hon. State Councillor, Alexander 
Askakow, assisted by Gregor C. Wittig, in 14 volumes (1867- 
76), there has certainly been a rich opportunity to find instruc- 
tion in the spiritistic manifestations and developments in Eng- 
land and America. The library above mentioned, gives fair Ger- 
man translations by Wittig, of the published works and writ- 
ings of Davis, Hare, Edmonds, Owen, Wallace, and Crookes, 
which really deserve to be studied, since they are in many 
respects remarkable. It is well known too, that many writ- 
ings of Allan Kardek (French) have already been translated 
into German, and a revised translation of his complete works is 
now in progress. Of the specially remarkable writings in Ger- 
many, only those of Max Perty, Meurer, and Fichte need be 
mentioned here. Besides these the ‘‘ Pneumatology” of Baron 
v. Guldenstein has been translated into German. The hitherto 
thoroughly despised “Christian Mysticism,’ by Joseph V. 
Gérres should now receive a careful examination and well- 
grounded judgment. While it is correctly reported that the 
Gérres Co. purpose issuing a new edition of his works the fact 
is becoming more certainly established on the other side, 
that the Roman Catholic church stands opposed to modern 
spiritualism as being rationalistic and naturalistic. In a vol- 
ume by a Roman Catholic theologian, remarkable for its spirit, 
learning, acuteness, and statement of facts, an example is 
given of this churchly opposition to spiritualism. It is there 
spoken of as an entire fabrication, begun in the “ Methodist 
Fox family,” who soon set up a question bureau for “spirit 


rappings.” 
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‘‘ Those persons,” he continues, ‘‘who posséssed the accomplishment 
of calling forth the spirit sounds and explaining them, were called 
‘mediums.’ They were mostly of the female sex. The mediums 
announced themselves as traveling commission agents, by cards and 
through the public journals; and they worked for pay. They consisted 
of four classes : rapping, writing, hearing, and seeing mediums. In the 
way of machinery, they availed themselves of several instruments with 
which to question the spirits ; the Spiritoscope and Psychograph. But 
the spirits, even those of the notable dead, gave very contradictory 
answers and show a remarkable lack of historical, biblical, and gram- 
matical knowledge. The followers of spiritualism represent no relig- 
ious system ; but its pantheistic, socialistic, subjective, elective tenden- 
cies ; its polytheistic sympathies ; its terrible effects upon the health of 
body and soul (developing nervous disease, insanity and suicide), char- 
acterize spiritualism as the enemy of the open, temperate, transparent 
spirit of Christianity.” 

With this the theologian considers the matter finished. It 
then only remains to destroy the members of the monster. 
Then he treats especially of the fees of the mediums, although 
this comes from their poverty, etc. 

Our author’s “ manifestations,” (Friese) bring forward much 
that is interesting and noteworthy, and that seems to deserve 
most careful attention. In “ Advice,” the last chapter (XXIII) 
of the book, there are some instructive reflections given, and 
counsel offered. Here is included a whole list of carefully pre- 
pared statements, respecting the organization of spiritual cir- 
cles, and how to assist the spirits in making reply. These 
might be found useful in many circles, and they make many 
things plain, respecting which people are now doubtful. 

The principal discussion over the question of spiritism in 
Germany now lies before us. As the empire of Germany is 
surrounded by enemies without, and has foes in its own bosom, 
so by analogy is spiritism. The indolence of the masses on 
the matter is disgraceful, but still more disgraceful is that 
active opposition which rejects it beforehand without investiga- 
tion. The beginning of investigation looks like a hopeful 
concession. If any enter upon a partial investigation, the 
partial investigation will not suffice, and that by so much the 
more as the investigators desire to find their presumptions un- 
conditionally confirmed. If the manifestations are not satis- 
factory, they may very likely not go on to test their presump- 
tions, but in spite of evident facts refuse to go on. 
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We need above all a complete philosophical examination, 
test, and overthrowal of Pantheism, Naturalism, and Material- 
ism, before the way shall be open for a dispassionate, genu- 
inely scientific investigation and testing of spiritistic phe- 
nomena. And on the other side there is just as much need of 
a philosophic investigation and testing of the teachings of 
Revelation and Christian symbols in their full contents, so that 
light may be shed upon the relationship of the so-called posi- 
tive teachings to the more recent theories of spiritualism. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


My PositioN WITH REFERENCE TO SO-CALLED SPIRITUALISM. 
By H. ULRICI. 

The preceding review of Friese’s book, which includes at 
the same time a general review of Spiritism, gives me the 
opportunity which I have desired to state clearly my own 
views, these having been in many respects misunderstood, and 
indeed intentionally perverted. I am generally considered by 
the opponents of Spiritism, as well as by its adherents, as a 
decided advocate of the now wide-spread faith in the existence 
of spirits, who in whatever way they are able to do it, not 
only hold intercourse with certain individuals, but manifest 
their existence by various physical phenomena, and actually 
perform many feats. I am not an advocate of this faith. The 
very title of my first Article published in this magazine, 
“The So-called Spiritism, a Scientific Question,” ought to con- 
vince every unprejudiced person that I do not reckon myself 
as a believer. This, as I supposed, very inoffensive Article, 
which drew its contents from the statements of Zéllner’s 
“ Scientific Memoirs,” has accomplished the wonderful! result of 
diverting the attacks of the numerous opponents of Spiritism 
from my principal, the real defender of it; and toward myself 
who became, so to speak, his mouthpiece. And these attacks 
have, moreover, in a very wonderful manner not been occupied 
to any extent with the matter in hand, but with my personal 
relation to it. Their subject matter has been my assertion that 
the so-called spiritism has become, through the investigations 
of Zéllner and his fellow laborers, an open question for scien- 
tific investigation. This was my statement; and their main 
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work was to prove it, or disprove it. Whether I, or any other 
person, may believe in the so-called spirits, is a matter of very 
little consequence. Although I have never at any time or 
place, acknowledged myself a believer, still the attacks in sci- 
entific and unscientific journals have been directed principally 
at me, as though I stood at the very head of believing spiritists. 
On the contrary, I have never left the scientific basis on which 
I placed myself. I only asked at the very end of my Article, 
and as the outcome of it, ‘“ What do these phenomena mean, 
or how can they be explained?” This “or” moreover was 
only added for the purpose of pointing directly to the state- 
ment that “I do not profess to have found an explanation in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but desire briefly to discuss the 
explanations hitherto offered, and the most apparent causes of 
them, not excluding the objective cause.” 

From this thoroughly scientific discussion I practically at- 
tained the following result: ‘“‘We cannot from these things 
concur in the commonly received hypothesis of the spiritic 
origin of the phenomena we have been discussing.” Finally I 
attempted to show the mere plausibility of this hypothesis, by 
some remarks designed to explain the actions of these mani- 
festing spirits, the subject matter of the revelations, and the 
reason for their appearance. But I added emphatically: 
“This attempt at explanation of the spiritual phenomena does 
not profess to be any explanation at all, in the scientific sense, 
but only a mere hypothesis.” And in full accord with the 
intent and sense of my Article, I close it with these words: 
“The deeper the darkness which surrounds this whole subject, 
and the more important the disclosures which shall be made, 
when the darkness shall be overcome with light; by so much 
more is it the bounden duty of the ‘man of science’ to do his 
best toward the solution of the riddle now presented to him.” 

Prof. Wundt, the well known physiologist and psychologist, 
as is well known and to my great satisfaction, recognized, and 
in his open letter, attempted what I requested. Unfortunately, 
however, he confined himself chiefly to my hypothesis and 
reflections, which were after ali only a sort of postscript to the 
discussion. The subject which was to me the main topic he 
treated as a secondary affuir. He antagonizes my position 
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that through Zéllner’s work, Spiritism has become a scientific 
question, since he denies the “ scientific value of these investi- 
gations.” But he denies them only for this reason, that these 
spiritual manifestations have only impressed him as jugglers’ 
tricks, and not natural phenomena. He seeks, I admit, to 
justify this conclusion. But so long as he is compelled to 
admit that “he is not in condition to risk even a conjecture as 
to how these experiments were performed’—just so long his 
judgment respecting the spiritual phenomena becomes mere 
personal opinion, and has no right to the title of a scientific 
hypothesis, because it does not afford any possible explanation 
of the phenomena in question. 

Assuming for argument’s sake that he is right in denying the 
scientific value of Zdéllner’s “ Investigations,”"—I myself came 
to this same conclusion in my much combatted Article, and it 
is the conclusion generally accepted as the most probable by 
most people. The result only sets one hypothesis over against 
the other, and neither of them has any scientific value. In- 
deed my statement as to the condition in which so-called 
spiritualism stands to science, is in no wise overthrown by his hy- 
pothesis. Indeed his hypothesis does not touch it at all. The 
statement remains true to-day even if the case is one of simple 
jugglery. For this trickery is by universal consent of such an 
extraordinary kind, so different in form and substance from 
everything which the most celebrated jugglers have hitherto 
executed, that high authorities in that craft (Ballachini, and 
others) have emphatically denied that these phenomena can 
possibly be performed by their art. An examination there- 
fore ought to be made in the interests of science, as well as for 
practical reasons, so as to find out how such results as these 
have been accomplished in the presence of such men as Zéllner, 
W. Weber, Fechner, Scheibner, ete., by Slade and his associ- 
ates, even if the things have not been done scientifically. It is 
exceedingly remarkable that of all those who with Wundt be- 
lieve in the juggler theory, not one has ever attempted to take 
any part in Slade’s manifestations or expose his humbuggery. 

So much as this remains unquestionably true: SO-CALLED 
SPIRITISM IS A SCIENTIFIC QUESTION, WHICH SCIENCE IN HER 
OWN INTEREST OUGHT TO INVESTIGATE. 
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Articite III.—THE IMPORTANCE OF EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCH IN MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


WHEN we look upon mechanical science as an abstract sci- 
ence, having for its foundation only a few simple axioms, 
dynamical laws, and geometrical theorems, and divest it of 
many of its complicated mathematical applications, we can 
hardly help regarding the science as complete. 

The controversies and discussions which marked its growth, 
and which for centuries absorbed the attention of the scientific 
world, have ceased, and there is left to the present generation 
a clear, well defined science treating of the forces of nature 
and the movements which they produce, or are capable of pro- 
ducing, in the ordinary phenomena of force and motion. 

Even the last great extension of this science in the develop- 
ment of the true theory of heat, which in its conception and 
importance was but a fit culmination of the labors of a long 
line of illustrious men, has now become universally accepted 
in all its significant features; and although some of the men 
are now living who were chiefly instrumental in establishing . 
the purely mechanical nature of heat, and in bringing all its 
manifestations into harmony with mechanical laws, yet this 
result seems now to have been only the realization of anticipa- 
tions long looked for, and long before predicted. 

No such anticipations now lie before us to excite the zeal of 
the investigator. There are now no such controversies or 
opportunities for discovery to stimulate analytical investiga- 
tion as marked the last and the preceding centuries. What- 
ever may be the nomenclature chosen, the forms used, or the 
classification of subjects, there is no longer any contention re- 
garding the theorems established by Benedetti, Decartes, 
Leibnitz, Newton, D’Alembert, Bernoulli, and others; and 
more recently, in our own generation, by Clausius, Rankine, 
Helmheltz, and Sir William Thomson. 

But while we inherit in all its completeness a science so 
comprehensive and exact, in its generalizations, as to embrace 
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the movements of the bodies of the solar system on the one 
hand, and the infinitessimal motions of the molecules of bodies, 
producing the phenomena of heat, on the other, there is still 
an unlimited field open for experimental research. 

As far as mechanical science is concerned it may be said 
that we live in an era of applied science. An epoch which has 
already produced astounding and unexpected results, modify- 
ing and changing all the relations of civilized life. 

Concerning abstract principles, no kind of knowledge is 
more widely diffused or universally accepted than that which 
relates to the sabject we are considering. We live and move 
through the medium of appliances which are but the exempli- 
fications of well known mechanical principles; and with the 
firm foundations of an exact science to build upon, there is an 
increasing activity of thought and action, directed, not to the 
discovery of new principles, but towards new methods, new 
applications, greater mechanical achievements. 

To employ the language of mechanics, there exists at the 
present time an immense momentum of intellectual force, in 
this respect, which must either be properly directed to over- 
coming obstacles in the way of progress, or dissipated in costly 
failures. 

Speculations as to what may be the results of this stored up 
mental energy in future developments of the mechanic arts, 
are unprofitable; but well-directed efforts towards the de- 
termination of new applications, or the experimental verifica- 
tion of inductive demonstrations, are seldom without interest ; 
and the more thorough and complete such investigations are 
made, the greater will be their subsequent value. 

There is a wide range of applications of mechanical science 
to engineering, and in the arts, for which such experimental 
researches are now demanded. 

The recent united appeal of the three principal engineering 
societies of this country urging the continuance of appropria- 
tions by the United States Government for experiments on the 
strength and properties of the materials used in engineering 
structures, is evidence of the want that is felt of @ better 


knowledge of this particular subject. 
Among the forces of nature with which we have to deal, 
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there is one class of which the laws have not been subjected 
to exact determination. 

Whatever may be the nature of the forces of gravity and 
inertia, the laws governing their action are definitely deter- 
mined ; but of the molecular forces which resist the disrup- 
tion of materials, and which govern their action under the 
influence of external forces, but little is definitely known; all 
that is known has been derived from special experiments on 
specific forms and qualities of materials, which, from the very 
nature of these materials, are not yet sufficient for general or 
universal applications. And when it is considered that not 
only the cost, but the absolute safety, of all engineering struc- 
tures depends upon this uncertain knowledge, the importance 
of the question becomes evident. So little bas been done in 
this country in many branches of this subject that reliance is 
placed almost wholly on the results of investigations made 
abroad ; investigations which were never entirely applicable to 
the material found here; and which, on account of the rapid 
changes in the arts of manufacture and fabrication, have be- 
come to a certain extent obsolete, or of very uncertain value. 

In relation to metallic products, it may be said that a new 
field of technical inquiry has sprung up, lying between the 
science of metallurgy and the profession of engineering. 

It can hardly be said that the metallurgist is required to 
answer all questions relating to the properties of the metals in 
the forms in which they reach the engineer. These properties 
are determined or modified greatly by the processes of fabrica- 
tion required to transform the raw materials into the shapes in 
which they are used. It does not belong to the metallurgist 
to trace these materials through all the transmutations which 
they may undergo before being put to use. The very condi- 
tions of use often require special treatment, and do certainly 
enter largely into the inquires which must be instituted to 
prove their fitness for special purposes. On the other hand the 
engineer has not usually the appliances nor the opportunities, 
for fully testing the materials he employs. Time, mor.ey, und 
apparatus are necessary, neither of which can usualiy be 
spared from his ordinary professional engagements, 

For the action of the ordinary materials used in this country 
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reference can only be had to the results of researches by pri- 
vate individuals made on a limited scale, or to more general 
and systematic, but less applicable, results of experiments in- 
stituted by foreign governments. 

It is not to be expected that any system of experiments, 
however carefully conducted, on the properties of the metals 
will cover every special case, but there are standard products, 
and standard processes of fabrication, for which exact deter- 
minations of absolute strength, ductility, elastic limits, and 
other properties, under given conditions of use, may be ascer- 
tained. 

The rapid changes which are taking place in the production 
of iron and steel, especially, render such investigations on a 
scale commensurate with the importance of their useful appli- 
cations a matter of the highest interest. 

It is becoming, in fact, a reproach to our country, that for 
such investigations, which on account of the magnitude of the 
work to be accomplished, can only be undertaken at public 
expense, so little has been accomplished here. Our engineers 
are often obliged to refer to experiments made nearly half a 
century ago for the numerical data necessary for designing the 
most simple structures. The names of Hodgkinson and Fair- 
bairn will always be mentioned with veneration, and held in 
honor, as men whose experimental researches have for more 
than a quarter of a century formed the groundwork of our 
structures in iron. But even the youngest engineers become 
restless under the necessity of constant reference to results 
which they recognize as belonging to the past and as not 
wholly applicable to the present. Much useful knowledge has 
been, from time to time, contributed by our own engineers on 
this subject, but with some exceptions their results have been 
generally limited in their range of applications, and not suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to become of universal use, on account 
of want of time and means for prosecuting extended investiga- 
tions. 

It is often argued that it is essential for an engineer to make 
special tests of the materials he employs in the construction of 
all important works. While this is undeniably true to a cer- 
tain extent, it is also true that an engineer cannot design a 
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structure without assuming certain data, among which, and the 
most important of which, are the properties of the materials 
he proposes to use. 

Truly scientific construction demands that all the parts of a 
structure shall be in harmony, in weight and strength, with 
the external forces which act upon them, under the conditions 
of use to which they are subject; whether such a structure be 
a machine, a bridge, or a public building, the designer must 
base his construction on these truths; and the want of correct 
data in any element of the design must entail either loss or 
damage. 

The influence of experimental research in building up the 
science of pure, or abstract, mechanics shows the impossibility 
of progress without direct reference of probable laws’ to the 
test of experiment. 

The dynamic theory of heat remained a speculative ques- 
tion until a few simple and decisive experiments settled all 
controversies, and opened the way for Rankine and Clausius to 
develop the new and before unknown science of Thermody- 
namics. We find La Place enunciating this theory in specific 
terms, and in language identical with that now employed, 
when merely stating the opposite views of heat entertained in 
his day; the great mathematician himself upholding until his 
death the material theory—a theory which is now mentioned 
only to illustrate what seems to us in the light of later develop- 
ments almost unaccountable ignorance on the part of some of 
the most learned scientists of the past age. It is true that 
years of controversy and discussion finally prepared the minds 
of scientific men for the acceptance of the Dynamic Theory ; 
but nevertheless it required the experiments of Joule to 
furnish the proof of the theory by showing the absolute 
identity of heat phenomena, of the most simple kind, with 
those of ordinary mechanics. And when, finally, through the 
experiments of Regnault on the specific heats of gases means 
were afforded for an independent determination of the mechan- 
ical equivalent of a unit of heat, controversy and discussion 
ceased. These two independent determinations, one by direct 
experiments, and the other through analysis employing the 
specific heat of air as finally determined by Regnault, were 
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indisputable, when taken together, and especially in view of 
the importance of the results, the most interesting and import- 
ant instances of the value of experiments in establishing exact 
theories in the whole history of science. 

The student of mechanics of to-day may not see before him 
the prospect of brilliant discoveries of new principles, but by 
patient and faithful labor in the field of experimental investi- 
gation, there are still opportunities of adding to mechanical 
science a knowledge of truths which may have a lasting and 
beneficial influence in promoting the applications of this sci- 
ence to the Arts and Industries. 

I need but refer in this connection to that other series of 
experiments of Regnault on the elastic force and temperature 
of vapors, as one of the most signal instances of the value of 
experimental research, when properly conducted, which can be 
mentioned. Although by these experiments nothing was 
added to establish the theory of heat, yet in connection with 
the universal use of steam as a motive power, and for other 
purposes, the results have been of vast importance. For accu- 
racy and completeness, these investigations stand unrivaled. 
They form the basis of all the important applications of the 
theory of heat te vapors, and thus constitute the foundation 
for all calculations relating to steam in its various uses. They 
became not only of immediate use to the practical engineer, 
but they enabled Rankine, Clausius, and Zeuner to extend the 
dynamic theory to the study of vapors, and thus to cover all 
ordinary technical grounds. 

Of all the subjects in which experimental research is now 
demanded, there is none more important than that to which 
allusion has been already made: the strength and properties 
of materials used in constructions. It is needless to specify 
the various kinds of investigation demanded, for our knowl- 
edge of the subject as far as the materials produced in this 
country are concerned, is in a most uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory state. Boldness of design, and a necessary increase in 
magnitude of the various parts of structures, is the inevitable 
tendency of engineering progress. Even in commercial build- 
ings, in which iron scarcely entered as an important element 
twenty years ago, single cast iron columns have recently been 
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introduced which are required to sustain, permanently, nearly 
one thousand tons. Similar instances of the use of wrought 
iron and steel in tension and compression might be given in 
which for the large cross-sections employed no reliable data 
for strength is available. 

A most important question to be considered where experi- 
ments involving large expenditures, expensive apparatus, and 
much time, are to be made, is the constitution of the body or 
commission having charge of such investigations. It is doubt- 
ful whether any body of scientific and practical men, however 
competent they may be, can conduct and control properly the 
details of such important and laborious work, if they are at 
the same time burthened by the cares and demands of other 
private or professional duties. Success in scientific work of 
this character depends largely on each specific investigation be- 
ing committed to one person employed solely for the purpose, 
and whose acquirements and enthusiasm for his s 1bject, need 
the least amount of advisory aid. 

A commission of experts may well direct the character and 
aim of special investigations, and to some extent the methods 
to be employed; but without the stimulus of personal respon- 
sibility, combined with ardent zeal and special aptitude, of 
some one who has entire control of details, and who through 
bis constant devotion to one object may reap the principa] 
rewards of his own discoveries, experimental investigations of 
this kind are apt to end in failure. 

Other subjects on which further researches are desirable will 
readily present themselves. Among these may be mentioned, 
as of much practical interest, the flow of airand steam through 
pipes and conduits. 

The transmission of power by compressed air and the adapta- 
tion of apparatus for ventilating and heating public and private 
buildings, require a knowledge of the resistances and other 
phenomena connected with the flow of air, and steam, the 
available data for which are meagre, and rest upon very in- 
complete experimental foundations. The complications of this 
subject arising from the changes of temperature of the flowing 
air or steam and the difficulties thereby caused in attempts to 
measure quantities of the flowing fluid, render experiments in 
VoL. VI. 13 
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this direction so tedious and expensive as to operate almost 
as a bar to ordinary individual efforts. 

The importance of the questions involved, especially in con- 
nection with sanitary appliances, is however becoming greater 
each year. In this connection also the laws of the transfer of 
heat, and their technical applications, assume new interest. In 
many of our large cities works have been erected or are in 
progress, involving great expense, having for their object the 
supply of steam for heating and ventilating purposes, and for 
power, by transmitting the steam in underground pipes 
throughout large districts from a few central stations. 

These undertakings present numerous problems which have 
not heretofore been encountered in engineering operations. 
Correct data concerning the laws of the flow of gases and 
vapors, and the transfer of heat, constitute an important ele- 
ment in many of these problems. While compared with sim- 
ilar data for the flow of liquids, it can hardly be said that the 
knowledge available to the engineer is reliable or satisfactory. 

In the construction of public buildings, private dwellings, 
and factories, the necessity of including in the first design com- 
plete arrangements for warming and ventilation, has of late 
years been forced upon architects and engineers by a public 
demand for healthful arrangements; and all the scientific and 
technical knowledge that can be brought to bear on the sub- 
ject is desirable. In this direction but little has been accom- 
plished in this country, except in connection with private 
practice. For information that cannot be obtained from this 
source recourse must be had to foreign works, some of which, 
notably those of Peclét and Morin may be taken as examples 
of the great value of such experiments as were made by these 
distinguished experimenters and authors. 

It would be impracticable to present in detail all the princi- 
pal subjects of practical mechanics in which more exact know]- 
edge is needed in technical applications. There is a universal 
activity at the present time, everywhere, towards overcoming 
obstacles to what is called progress. 

The demand is constantly for greater achievements. The 
public calls imperiously for greater speed on railways and 
steamships, and the engineer must meet the demand. Greater 
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speed requires heavier rails, heavier engines, larger ships, and 
stronger machinery. But the same imperious public also 
insists on absolute safety, and reasonable cost. A train must 
fly at high speed across long bridges, built at the least possible 
expense, but woe to the engineer if a calamity occurs. No 
explanations are received; the public will accept no part of 
the blame. 

This increasing ambition for something faster, grander, more 
convenient, or more healthful, brings with it increasing risks 
and responsibilities, to professional men. The members of the 
engineering profession, especially, have to assume great risks, 
and it is not unreasonable that they should ask public aid, as 
our engineering societies have done, to arrive at a kind of 
knowledge that can be procured in no other way than through 
public aid and expense, and without which their best efforts 
may often result disastrously. If we include in these general 
propositions other branches of technical science, especially 
Chemistry and Physics, it would not be hazarding too much 
to say that the continuance and permanence of what is usually 
called modern progress depends greatly on a general recogni- 
tion of the importance of this kind of scientific research. 

There is one field of research which alone may well occupy 
the attention in this respect of the best minds of the age, and 
which ought to receive the most generous public support. 
That field is sanitary science, or sanitary engineering. Wordy 
controversies can never satisfactorily settle questions of venti- 
lation, which involve force and motion, the heating of air and 
its conduction and distribution; nor questions of poisonous 
emanations or solutions, in air or water, nor questions of house 
and street drainage. Connected with these subjects there are 
abundant opportunities for systematic experiments, not only in 
‘the domain of physics and chemistry but of mechanics. 

We cannot expect to rival the nations of antiquity in archi- 
tectural achievements, although it would seem that lavish 
expenditures on monumental buildings most readily satisfies 
public ambition even in this age; but it is to be hoped that 
the generous impulses which have begun to manifest them- 
selves in the direction of sanitary improvements may absorb a 
full measure of this ambition and direct it towards the most 
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perfect provisions for the health of communities, so that social 
life for the poor as well as for the rich may rest on the highest 
possible plane of physical as well as mental and moral excel- 
lence. A small share of the millions expended by the people 
in the architectural masonry and decorations of public build- 
ings, would, if properly devoted to mechanical, physical, and 
chemical researches connected with sanitary engineering, 
accomplish much towards this end. 

There is undoubtedly much force and wisdom in the sug- 
gestive remark of one of the most distinguished sanitary engi- 
neers of England, that “if he were permitted to build the 
homes of a people, he would not care who should write their 
songs, or make their laws.” 

There is a branch of mechanics which has from time to time 
excited considerable public attention, but which, from its not 
presenting features of great public utility, has not been ranked 
among those having a commanding importance. 

It is only necessary to mention animal mechanics to bring to 
mind the beautiful experiments of Marey in determining the 
movements of animals in the ordinary processes of locomotion. 
A study like that of Marey of the mere motions of the 
locomotive appendages of animals—the curves described by 
the extremities in the operations of flying, walking, and swim- 
ming—must always remain barren of useful results unless con- 
nected with the dynamical! features of the problems involved. 
These Dr. Houghton, of Trinity College, Dublin, has supplied, 
by a most interesting treatment of the subject, and by careful 
experiments, extending over a period of ten years. 

Muscular force is so related to life that it appears almost to 
furnish the only unmistakable evidence of vitality. When 
the involuntary and voluntary muscles of the animal system 
cease to act, life can no longer be said to exist. Doctor 
Houghton has discussed the whole subject of muscular forces 
not only in their relations to the skeletons through the medium 
of which they act, but in their properties of strength, endur- 
ance, refreshment, and fatigue, in such a manner as to throw 
new light on this interesting subject, and to suggest its real 
useful aspects in connection with the laws of health and phys- 


ical development. 
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The conformity of the phenomena observed and the princi- 
ples established, in regard to movements connected with ani- 
mal life, with the laws of ordinary mechanics, is complete. 
The four elementary machines which constitute either singly 
or in various combinations the bases of all artificial machinery, 
are not only found to be represented in the various kinds of 
animal locomotion, but, except perhaps in some of the very 
lowest orders of animals, no other means of locomotion can be 
discovered. 

In relation to the expenditure of energy, it appears to have 
been demonstrated also, that the sources of muscular, and 
probably of nervous energy, are, as in the ordinary expendi- 
tures of force, subject to exhaustion at rates which increase in 
a high degree with the rapidity with which work is performed. 

The space which a steamship can traverse with -a given 
amount of coal for consumption, varies inversely as the square 
of the speed, and the number of days required for the exhaus- 
tion of the fuel, inversely as the cube of the speed. Similar 
laws are applicable, as Dr. Houghton has shown, to human 
exertions and furnish scientific and mechanical reasons, why 
the prolonged, intense nervous activity of business life, so 
much complained of in these days, results in premature and 
permanent disabilities. Doctor Houghton was the first to 
demonstrate experimentally the laws of fatigue and refresh- 
ment of muscular action, and to suggest, at least by very 
natural inferences, that there are limits of exertion within 
which alone these processes may be expected healthfully to 
balance each other. 

In one sense all great works, successfully executed, furnish 
data and precedents for the future. Each one reaches out be- 
yond its predecessor, the result being the gradual building up 


of an art, an industry, or perhaps a profession. 


In exceptional cases a single construction, or a single ex- 
ploit, revolutionizes practice. Two episodes of our late war 
present signal examples in this respect. The conflict between 
the Monitor and Merrimack in Hampton Roads furnishes the 
first real experimental test of the invulnerability of iron clad 
vessels, and the efficiency of the turret system devised by 
Eriesson. While the demolition of Fort Pulaski by General 
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Gilmore, by batteries placed at one and two miles distance, 
destroyed, in a day, all faith in defensive works of masonry, 
which up to that time had been regarded as the bulwarks of 
sea-coast defence. History furnishes no instance of so com- 
plete and universal a change in practice caused by one gigantic 
experiment occupying hardly more than twenty-four hours. 
The echoes of Gilmore’s guns had scarcely died away before 
orders were issued from the war Offices of all nations having 
sea coasts to defend to suspend work on masonry fortitfica- 
tions. 

These two events, the conflict of the Monitor and Merri- 
mack, and the reduction of Fort Pulaski, were the beginnings, 
however, of a contest which has lasted to the present time—- 
the contest between rifled ordnance, and defensive armor. In 
this war of force, of impact and resistance, if we take into 
account the cost of armored vessels, hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended. 

In the course of ordinary events, however, isolated results 
do not usually furnish the most useful collection of facts; 
there are few-branches of Art or Industry, involving mechan- 
ical appliances, which may not be advanced by investigations 
systematically undertaken, and which are made through a care- 
ful observance of all phenomena and conditions to bring out 
general laws. 

It will not be considered inappropriate in connection with 
this subject to make a brief allusion, and render tribute to 
the works of one who, though not now living, may be re- 
garded as having been among the foremost investigators of the 
present age in the department of Mechanical Science. No 
name is more frequently mentioned, wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, as authority in matters relating to applied 
mechanics than the name of RANKINE. His original investi- 
gations in founding, and building up, the science of Thermo- 
dynamics, were sufficient to establish his fame; but the pecu- 
liar fascination of his works, to the engineer, lies in the 
wonderful scope of his genius in the solution of problems of 
applied mechanics in every branch of engineering; and the 
remarkable skill and perception with which he introduced ex- 
perimental data into his researches; thus giving to his deduc- 
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tions the most unerring scientific exactness combined with the 
nearest approximate practical solutions. 

Unlike the writings of many scientific authors Rankine’s 
voluminous works will not bear reduction or condensation. 
Conciseness of style and the shortest modes of demonstration 
are their marked characteristics. Every paragraph, and almost 
every line, seems to contain the expression of an idea, a valu- 
able description, or the enunciation of a principle. 

As an investigator he appears never to have touched a sub- 
ject without throwing new light upon it, either by his mode of 
treatment, the discovery of new principles, or in extending its 
practical applications. Although not an experimenter himself, 
no investigator has made more constant use of well established 
results of experiments made by others, or has been more skill- 
ful in bringing useful rules of practice out of the combinations 
of such results with exact theories. He has left to the present 
generation the most complete exposition of the principles of 
the science of applied mechanics that can be found in the 
English language. 

England has not yet done full justice to the memory of one 
whose labors in science ought to be regarded as having added 
to her national fame, and whose practical expositions have con- 
tributed so much to the progress of all nations in the Mechanic 
Arts. 
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Articte 1V.—THE PLAN OF PARADISE LOST. 













































In all the attempts to trace the origin of Paradise Lost to 
the Caedmon, to Andreini, to Grotius, to Du Bartas, and to a 
score of others, no claim, so far as I am aware, has been ad- 
vanced to having found in any, or in all, of them the entire 
plan upon which Milton worked and which he filled out. 
©aedmon is said to have helped here, Andreini there, and Du Ls 
Bartas in a third place, but no one of them and not all of them 
together give in any just sense an explanation of the existence 
of the great English epic. 

During an extended study of Paradise Lost, the results of 
which were published in 1878, I became convinced that there 
remained a point of view from which the poem would show a 
better unity than it is commonly supposed to have. This 
point of view I found, accidentally, it must be admitted, 
shortly after the publication of my essay, and at once and 
without any difficulty I wrote out the substance of what I am 
here about to give. Reviewing my material after an interval 
of nearly five years, during which much thought has been ex- 
pended upon the poem, I am more than ever convinced of its 
value in explanation of the poet’s method. 

Milton is no exception to the rule that great poets find 
rather than make their plans. There is a narrative exactly 
coincident with the story of the poem in its beginning, breadth, 
and end. It is found where Milton would naturally look for 
his plan. It conforms to the poet's classical taste. As com- 
monly understood, it accords with Milton’s early religious 
training and political sympathies. It is highly figurative, and 1 
therefore just what a poet's soul would delight to interpret. 
In the last-named characteristic we find the chief reason why 
Milton’s selection of the passage as the foundation of his poem 
has not sooner been discovered. 

St. John’s vision of the seven trumpets in the Apocalypse 
is a vision of Judgment covering the entire course of angelic > 
and human transgression. It begins before the Creation, takes 
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in the whole reach of time, and ends with the final disposition 
of things for eternity. It is a view of the origin and the final 
punishment of evil. What else could be said of Paradise 
Lost? Its scope and purpose are the same, its method is the 
same, and we shall find that every distinct feature of the 
prophecy can be found in the poem. 

The prophet’s vision and the poet’s may best be compared 
first in their general features. In the former a part of the 
action is extra-mundane and a part intra-mundane, and the 
transition from the one to the other is marked by the warning 
cry between the fourth and the fifth trumpet: “ Woe to the 
inhabiters of the earth by reason of the other voices of the 
trumpet of the three angels which are yet to sound!” Mag- 
nificent opportunity for an epic poet meditating this subject in 
the way of an opening leading at once in medias res/_ Milton 
was not slow to see and take advantage of such a feature. At 
this point of time, near the sounding of the fifth trumpet, be 
enters upon the narrative, and from this looks before and after. 
Raphael is brought from Heaven to narrate the past, Michael 
to foretell the future. Two angels, unnamed, likewise ap- 
peared to St. John: the first, seen “flying through the midst 
of Heaven,” is identical with Raphael, who, charged with a 
warning to man, similarly sprang up and “ flew through the 
midst of Heaven” (v. 251); the second is Michael, having the 
same radiant form as he, and clothed, like him, with a cloud 
and a rainbow (xi. 229, 244). 

It will be observed that the angels who sound the trumpets 
are stationed in Heaven, while the judgments following are 
executed in some other place. The last three are separated 
from the rest as alone executed upon the earth; and it is most 
natural to infer that the other four are to be referred to Hell, 


‘the place of punishment, which is unmistakably prominent in 


the passage. In Paradise Lost, six soundings of the trumpet 
in Heaven are explicitly mentioned, and the remaining one is 
with sufficient clearness implied. Two of the soundings occur 
on the first day of the war in Heaven. On the morning of 
that day, as a sign of wrath awaked for the first time in ce- 
lestial history, “the loud ethereal trumpet from on high gan 
blow” (vi. 60). It announced—the approaching combat be- 
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tween Faith, represented in Abdiel, and Unbelief, embodied 
in Satan. Again, just as the two armies were about to engage 
in a general battle, 
‘* Michael bid sound 

The archangel trumpet. Through the vast of Heaven 

It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 

Hosanna to the Highest” (vi. 202). 
It was the signal for the conflict. between the Letter and the 
Spirit of the Law, such as took place when Michael contended 
with Satan for the body of Moses (Jude 9). The third sound- 
ing was at the dawning of the second day, when 

‘* Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet sung” (vi. 526). 

Following this came the fierce and doubtful encounter which 
symbolizes the struggle between the Flesh and the Spirit, or 
between Desire and Duty. Another sounding on the morning 
of the third day is naturally looked for, but instead thereof the 
chariot of the Messiah then rushes forth “with whirlwind 
sound.” What reason is there for believing this to be a sub- 
stitute for the fourth sounding of the trumpet, and its 
equivalent ? 

Note the features of the third day’s conflict. They are such 
as the Sacred Writings associate with the Final Judgment. 
The unexpected appearance of the Messiah on his throne in 
the clouds accompanied by his saints and his portentous heav- 
enly ensign; his renewal of the disordered celestial territory, 
as he will finally renew the earth; his approval of the faith- 
ful; his affliction of the disobedient, until they call for the 
mountains to fall upon them and shield them from his wrath ; 
his expulsion of his enemies, as a flock of timorous goats, 
from Heaven; bis imprisonment of them in the dungeon of 
despair, form together a scene of unmistakable significance. 
Matthew and Paul mention the sounding of a trumpet as 
announcing the Judgment, but Mark and Luke omit it, and 
Peter speaks only of “a great noise.” The Old Testament 
writers frequently connect a whirlwind with their Judgment 
scenes, and at least one (Zech. ix. 14) includes both the sound- 
ing of a trumpet and a whirlwind. The poet, then, may be 
allowed to choose as to whether he will mention the trumpet 
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again, or, by substituting the whirlwind, bring out with addi- 
tional distinctness the meaning of the whole scene. Like the 
sound of a whirlwind in the natural world, the sound of the 
Judgment trumpet proclaims the impending doom and over- 
throw of those who have “sowed the wind.” 

The weight of these considerations being admitted, the only 
difficulty bas vanished. The next trumpet sounded when 
Michael prepared to descend to drive Adam and Eve out of 
Paradise; and the sounding of the sixth and the seventh is 
foretold in the same sentence in which this is announced. 


‘* He ended, and the Son gave signal high 
To the bright Minister that watched. He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
When God descended, and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom.” 


This passage, when its leadings are carefully followed, fur- 
nishes a clew to the whole poem. Why should Milton interrupt 
his narrative at such a juncture with the sounding of a trum- 
pet? For speaking of a trumpet at Oreb and at “general 
doom” he had authority in the Sacred Scriptures; had he any 
for this? had he any for the soundings in the sixth book? 
Step by step such questions lead us to the vision of the 
trumpets in the Apocalypse, where we find thus divided into 
seven divine eras the history of evil and its punishment. 

It is in order next to inquire whether there is in Paradise 
Lost anything that agrees with the judgments described as fol- 
lowing the several soundings of the trumpets. That we may 
proceed intelligently, it is necessary to have a firm hold upon 
Milton’s principle of interpretation. The comprehension of 
one fact will greatly help our progress—the fact that the fallen 
spirits number one-third of the original inhabitants of Heaven ; 

‘and whenever St. John speaks of one-third of any class of 
objects, Milton understands him to refer to the devils.) We 
read of judgments upon the third part of the trees, of the 
creatures in the sea, of the ships, of the rivers, of the waters, 
and of the stars. To justify kis belief that under all these 
terms the devils are referred to, Milton might have pointed to 
the epistle of Jude, where “the angels which kept not their 
first estate” are designated as “clouds without water,” “ trees 
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whose fruit withereth,” “raging waves of the sea, foaming out 
their own shame,” “ wandering stars, to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness forever.” That this method of denoting 
the evil spirits was not uncommon in apostolic times is evident 
from 2 Pet. ii. 17, where nearly the same language is used as 
that just quoted from Jude. In strict harmony with the 
apostles, Milton compares the devils to érees, “the forest oaks 
or mountain pines” (i. 613), to the “ starry flock” led by Lucifer 
(v. 708, 709), and more obscurely to rivers or streams of water 
—serpents formed from the blood of Gorgon, the storm-cloud 
(x. 527). Satan, a representative spirit, is likened to that sea- 
beast Leviathan (i. 200), to the sun or the morning star (in 
many places), to a cloud without water (iv. 813-819), to a ship 
or fleet (ii. 636, 1043). 

The “hail and fire mingled with blood” that followed the 
sounding of the first trumpet are the “sulphurous hail” and 
the “red lightning” (i. 171, 175) remembered by Satan as hav- 
ing been ingredients of the terrible storm which pursued the 
fleeing castaways through the Deep. The earth upon which 
the storm fell is not this planet of ours, but the land portions 
of Hell, burned, and desolated, and changed by a curse into 
' those “dry places” over which the evil spirits are said to wan- 
der. Standing on this barren soil, the evil spirits are like 
trees, not such as grow along the heavenly mvers of water, 
flourishing and bearing fruit, but such as have been swept 
through with fires, showing bare and lifeless branches and a 
“singed top.” This judgment of the singed top, implying in- 
tellectual loss, is a fit reward for the willful unbelief manifested 
in the first day’s fight in Heaven, and agrees periectly with 
St. John’s statement that “the third part of the trees was 
burnt up.” 

The judgments following the second trumpet are that “a 
great mountain burning with fire was cast into the sea, and the 
third part of the sea became blood.” In reproducing this 
scene, as in the preceding, Milton takes the word “blood” to 
designate only the color and not the essence of the thing so 
represented, and is evidently at pains to make his description 
of the Lake of Fire consistent with this verse. The “ fiery 
waves’ and the “inflamed sea” might seem enough to repre- 
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sent the color suggested in the Apocalyptic vision, but in 
addition the whole body of “liquid fire” is compared to the 
Red Sea (i. 806). Still further, there is the very precise state- 
ment that the “hue” of the shore is like the color of the 
ground, whence 


“* The force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the shattered side 
Of thundering Etna.” 


A number of the minor cones of Etna have received such 
names as Monte Rossi and Monte Arso, from the redness of 
the ashes and cinders of which they are mainly composed ; 
and it is not an unusual thing for such cones to fall into the 
crater (Hncyc. Brit., vol. viii., pp. 629, 630). Mount Sinai, the 
mountain where the Law was given, often typifies, with its 
thunders and lightnings, the penalty of the Law broken. The 
“‘oreat mountain burning with fire” that was cast into the sea is 
no other than Sinai in its terrific spiritual meaning, and symbo- 
lizes the punishment of those who fought against Michael, the 
representative of the Law, after the second trumpet of the first 
day in Heaven. 

“The third part of the creatures which were in the sea, and 
had life died ; and the third part of the ships were destroyed.” 
These “ships” and ‘“ creatures,” according to Milton’s principle 
of interpretation, are simply the fallen spirits again presented 
under new figures consistent with their changed relations. St. 
John says of the “ships” that they “were destroyed,” and of 
the “creatures” that they “died.” Milton likewise describes 
the devils as laid low “ in horrible destruction,” “ as far as gods 
and heavenly essences can perish.” They remained in their 
state of inactivity, or “confusion” nine days and nights; just 
as long as the mythical Latona (Leto= Death) labored at the 
birth of her children, Apollo and Diana; and likewise as long 
as from the beginning of the creative week in Genesis to the 
creation of Eve. At the end of that period, Satan and Beel- 
zebub, who, as will hereafter appear, are identical with the 
twin children of Latona, rise from the fiery lake, the bonds of 
death having been broken. Death is with perfect consistency 
represented as the special doom for resisting Michael, the 
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genius of the Law, because “the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” 

Connected with the sounding of the third angel is the fall 
of a “great star’ from Heaven. Milton treats this star as 
identical with that which falls from Heaven to Earth after the 
sounding of the fifth angel; and he personifies what it repre- 
sents in the form of Sin sitting at Hell gates. Tlie description 
of Sin as “a great star burning as it were a lamp” sets forth 
the consuming nature of Lust which feeds upon the soul as 
the flame upon oil. Milton’s Sin is an impersonation not 
so much of lawlessness as of carnal Pleasure—the Venus of 
Paradise Lost, dressed in deceitful beauty. In common with 
the star whose name is Wormwood, she proves herself, as 
her cheated devotees invariably experience, “a bitter morsel” 
(ii. 808). But one fact of itself would establish the identity 
of Sin with the star,—the fact that “the key of the bottom- 
less pit,” which St. John assigns to the star is by Milton given 
to Sin. The star fell upon “the third part of the rivers and 
fountains of waters;” that is, it caused in all the rebellious 
spirits the bitterness of remorse. Afterward the sin and the 
remorse came also among men through the agency of the evil 
spirits. Following the trumpet which announced the celestial 
encounter between Duty and Pleasure, comes fitly the fall of 
Sin into Hell, and then the birth of Death. 

Consequent upon the sounding of the fourth angel is the 
smiting of the third part of the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, 
Milton’s angels are very often described under images and 
forms of expression drawn from, and applicable to, the celes- 
tial orbs. The poet’s custom is sanctioned by the usage of 
Scripture, where the righteous in Heaven are directly com- 
pared to the stars and the sun (Dan. xii. 3; Matt. xiii. 48). 
Of the fallen angels Satan is the solar spirit, Beelzebub the 
lunar spirit, and the others are the stellar spirits. Their smit- 
ing is their loss of glory so impressively described in the first 
book of Paradise Lost. But there is loss not only in them, but 
on account of them; for ‘‘ the day shone not for a third part of 
it, and the night likewise.” There is loss in Heaven, because 
of the Divine curse which in the third day’s fight stripped 
them of their splendor and expelled them from Heaven. 
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Before the fifth trumpet sounds, the scene of action is trans- 
ferred to this world. The evil spirits have already risen in the 
smoke of the Pit in clouds, like the locusts of Egypt, which 
darkened the land (i. 848). Hell-gates have been thrown open 
by Sin, and have begun to cast forth their furnace smoke and 
flame. Satan has accomplished his journey through Chaos into 
the world, a precursor of the irruption of devils that was later 
to take place. After announcing the fifth trampet, St. John 
gives a very particular description of the locusts, or devils, 
who are soon to invade the world. ‘They have faces like men, 
hair like women, bodies like war-horses, and tails like scor- 
pions; the other features are properties rather than essentials. 
What meaning did Milton take ont of this description? Long 
familiarity with the poet’s habits of thought encourages me to 
venture a reply. 

The poet, I think, understands the seer to be giving a visible 
picture of something in fact immaterial and invisible. Evil 
has its starting-point in desire, which persuades the will and 
produces the wrong purpose, that in turn gives birth to the 
wrong act. Wrong acts always work injustice and cause con- 
flict between the sufferers and the doers of the wrong. The 
conflict fully carried out ends in death. This is what the 
Apostle James means by saying: “ When lust hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” The back part of the head with its woman’s 
hair represents lust, the front with its man’s face is will, the 
agreement of the two is the formation of the purpose. The 
body, that of a war-horse, represents the wars and fightings 
that come from lust (James iv. 1); the tail with its scorpion 
sting represents death, which is the end of all. The whole 
process of evil is illustrated in the history of the antediluvian 
world, when the sons of God were joined to the daughters of 
men and begat those giants and men of renown who filled 
earth with violence and led to the destruction of the race in 
the Deluge. The crowns of gold on these spiritual figures de- 
note the universal power of evil over men, and the lion-like 
teeth suggest its devouring greediness. Not one of these feat- 
ures has been overlooked by the poet. The spiritual facts are 
fundamental throughout the poem, and the symbol appropriate 
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to each is sooner or later brought to notice in a striking simile 
or metaphor. 

But of nothing else in the whole prophetic vision does 
Milton make such constant use as of the identification of the 
king of these fallen spirits, Satan or Lucifer, with the Apollyon 
or Apollo of the Greeks. Let it be noted that Milton here 
has Scriptural authority, not merely for comparing Satan to 
Apollo, but for treating him as the same. He whom the 
Greeks call Apollo is the chief of the devils. The recognition 
of this fact is essential to the comprehension of Milton’s plan, 
at the same time that it exposes the blunder of such as hold 
with Dr. Johnson that “the mythological allusions have been 
justly censured as not being always used with notice of their 
vanity.” ‘To believers of the earlier centuries those myths 
were far from vain; they contained the true history of beings 
who were at the same time the gods of the Pagan and the 
demons or angels of the Christian. Besides, those beings 
stand for actual facts and principles in the physical and moral 
constitution of the world. That the Satan of Paradise Lost is 
intended to be no other than the Apollo of mythology is evi- 
dent from the frequency of his association with solar phenom- 
ena; from his possession of the characteristics and his perform- 
ance of the functions of Apollo; and from the similarity of 
his adventures to those of the powerful sun-god. 

Standing for the first time after thc'~ fall at the head of his 
legions, Satan is like the sun new-risen in a cloudy sky 
(i. 591-600) ; sitting upon his gorgeous throne in Pandemo- 
nium, he reminds one of the same luminary nearing its zenith 
(ii. 1-5); about to depart on a long journey and encompassed 
with “a globe of fiery seraphim,” he is again explicitly com- 
pared to the radiant sun taking his farewell from a clear even- 
ing sky (ii. 486-495). The sight of the natural sun in this 
world of ours is hateful to him, because it brings to his re- 
membrance from what state he fell (iv. 32-40); and when we 
inquire what the splendor of that heavenly state was, we are 
shown “ the Apostate in bis sun-bright chariot,” 

‘Idol of majesty divine, enclosed 
With flaming cherubim and golden shields.” 
Satan manifests Apollo’s oracular power in predicting the 
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creation of the world and of man, in misleading angels and 
men by awaking deceitful hopes of good to be derived from a 
course of evil, and in giving birth to the sorceress, Sin. He 
executes the office of Apollo as god of medicine in ministering 
to the diseased minds of his adherents and reviving their 
drooping spirits. He discharges the function of Apollo as 
god of music in effecting this spiritual cure by means of “ flutes 
and soft recorders,” such as have 
‘‘ Power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 

Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 

From mortal or immortal minds.” 
At the same time he follows Apollo’s profession of a shepherd 
in controling and guiding his followers, who are spoken of as 
“bleating herds” (ii. 494), as a “starry flock” (v. 709), and as 
a “herd of goats or timorous flock” (vi. 856). 

There is an equal coincidence in the events of Satan’s and 
those of Apollo’s existence. The circumstances attending 
Apollo's birth from Latona (Death) are like those of Satan’s 
recovery from the deadly stupor of nine nights and days. As 
Satan had Pandemonium built for himself by the labor of 
Mammon and Mulciber, near the ‘mountain of metals,” so 
Apollo had his temple at Delphi built under the superintend- 
ence of the brothers Agamedes and Trophonius, at the foot of 
Mount Parnassus. ‘As Satan encounters Death on the thresh- 
old of Hell, so Apollo encountered Thanatos in the house of 
Admetus, As Satan was driven out of Heaven, so Apollo 
was exiled from Olympus. As Apollo was enamored of 
Daphne, so Satan was momentarily smitten with passion at 
sight of Eve in her likeness to one of “ Delia’s train.” In 
addition to this, Satan’s doings are very frequently modeled 
after those of Hector, Sarpedon, and other Homeric leaders 
who are favorites of Apollo and inspired by him. Taking all 
this into account I am led to question whether there is any- 
thing in the history of Milton’s Arch-fiend which cannot be 
traced directly or indirectly in the Pagan Apc'lo. 

On the day when Michael descended (the day of the fifth 
trumpet), Death entered the world with Sin. From this time 
until the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, from Adam to 
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Moses, between the fifth and sixth trumpets, the reign of 
Death is conspicuous. “ And in those days shall men seek 
death, and shall not find it; and shall desire to die, and death 
shall flee from them,” is the language of St. John. In the 
eleventh book of Milton’s poem also, Adam is invited by 
Michael to behold the effects which the first man’s crime 
wrought in his descendants “ who never touched the excepted 
tree,” or in the words of St. Paul, who “ had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression.” A vast tragedy, 
rising through more and more appalling events and culminat- 
ing in the Deluge, is presented before Adam’s vision; and in 
that tragedy is a terrible scene evidently drawn from the words 
of St. John just quoted. The poet pictures to the view a vast 
lazar-house, gives a long catalogue of the diseases to which the 
inmates are subject, and then adds: 


















‘* Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike, though oft invoked 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope.” 













The five months’ torment spoken of by the apostle was prob- 
ably understood by the poet to refer to the Deluge itself, the 
waters of which “prevailed [increased] upon the earth a hun- 
dred and fifty days’ (Gen. vii. 24), and within that time 
brought upon all mankind, except those who had “ the seal of 
God upon their foreheads” (Noah and his family), the pangs of 
dissolution. 

The sounding of the sixth trumpet heralded the giving of 
the Law on Mount Sinai. A part of what was there pro- 
mulgated related to civil justice, and this part, written in the 
beginning on the nature of man, must remain operative while 
human beings live in the world. Another part, consisting in 
rites and ceremonies, was first ordained at Sinai, and was in- 
tended only for temporary use in the way of discipline. At 
the death of Christ it was abrogated, and after that Christians 
were even reproved for continuing to observe these “days and 
months and times and years” (Gal. iv. 10). Such observance 
is afterward spoken of as the bondage of the Law, which may, 
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perhaps, not unfitly be represented by the “ four angels bound 
in the great river Euphrates.” Milton’s account is as follows: 


‘*So Law appears imperfect, and but given 
With purpose to resign them, in full time, 
Up to a better covenant, disciplined 
From shadowy types to truth, from flesh to spirit, 
From imposition of strict laws to free 
Acceptance of large grace, from servile fear 
To filial, works of law to works of faith.” 


The four angels were loosed, as Milton seems to have under- 
stood it, while the Ceremonial Law was in force; they repre- 
sent a mere literal unintelligent obedience to that Law, and 
assist in the condemnation and destruction of men by prevent- 
ing its effectiveness for discipline. The Euphrates, in which 
the four angels are bound, is the river of Babylon, and the 
Babylon, Sodom or Egypt of the Apocalypse is Rome, where 
Milton saw lifeless ceremony and ritual enough during his 
visit to Italy. 

The giving of the Law was signalized by an increased 
activity among the evil spirits. A vast army of two hundred 
millions of horsemen comes upon the earth, to inflict spiritual, 
as the locusts had inflicted bodily, death. They represent at 
once the spirit of hostility to the Law and the retribution 
which follows a breaking of the Law. They are, therefore, in 
array of battle and armed with the weapons which their war- 
god, Moloch, had proposed in the council in Pandemonium to 
use against Heaven. He wished, 

** Armed with Hell-flames and fury, all at once 
O’er Heaven’s high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the Torturer ; when, to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine, he shall hear 
Infernal thunder, and, for lightning, see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels, and his throne itself 
Mixed with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 
His own invented torments.” 


We now see how it was that the devils might turn the inven- 
tions of the Almighty against himself. He had established 
laws, but even the most faithful ones had at some time vio- 
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lated them, made enemies of them and stood under their curse: 
and Christ himself, as the bearer of his people’s sins, was num- 
bered among the transgressors, and felt the vengeance of the 
Law which thus reached even to the Divine throne. The 
horsemen of St. John’s vision were armed just as Moloch pro- 
posed to arm the devils: “ And thus I saw the horses in the 
vision, and them that sat on them, having breast-plates of fire, 
and of jacinth [smoke, or something dark in hue], and brim- 
stone: and the heads of the horses were as the heads of lions; 
and out of their mouths issued fire and smoke and brimstone. 
By these three was the third part of men killed, by the fire, 
and by the smoke, and by the brimestone which issued out of 
their mouths.” 

If further evidence is needed of the reasonableness of Mil- 
ton’s conclusion that the events following the sounding of the 
sixth trumpet are very intimately connected with the giving of 
the Law, it is only necessary to quote the last two verses of 
the ninth chapter: “ And the rest of the men which were not 
killed by these plagues yet repented not of the works of their 
hands, that they should not worship devils, and idols of gold, 
and silver, and brass, and stone, and of wood; which neither 
can see, nor hear, nor walk; neither repented they of their 
murders, nor of their sorceries, nor of their fornication, nor of 
their thefts.” In these verses we have a pretiy complete cata- 
logue of the representative sins against which the Law is 
directed. 

The tenth chapter of the Apocalypse is taken up with an 
account of the descent and the message of “another mighty 
angel,” who becomes the Michael of Paradise Lost. The angel 
gave to John a little book, which, as he devoured it, was in his 
mouth “sweet as honey,” but afterward it made his “ belly 
bitter.” When Michael narrated to Adam the fnture history 
of the world, the tale was animating and enchanting, but the 
patriarch’s subsequent experience of the same was painful. 
Men enjoy, the poet and the seer thus remind us, a rehearsal 
or representation of the great events of time, the most tragic 
parts most, just as they might watch the unfolding of a power- 
ful drama; but to act one’s part on the great stage of life, to 
experience its losses, passions, sorrows, sin, remorse, is indeed 
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bitter. This bitterness began in Adam, when, hand in hand, 
he and Eve, having turned their backs on Paradise, “ with 
wandering steps and slow, through Eden took their solitary 
way.” 

The remainder of the Apocalyptic vision which Milton has 
been following clearly has reference to events that are to 
happen near the end of the world. The measurement of the 
temple which the Seer is directed to make shows the extent of 
the true Christian Church. The outer court, which the Gen- 
tiles profane, but in which God’s two Witnesses are to proph- 
esy, embraces the limits of so-called Christendom where the 
light of the Gospel shines but is not heeded. The two Wit- 
nesses preach here for a time with success, but their message is 
afterward despised, and they themselves are overcome and 
killed by the beast from the Pit. Faith and Truth, enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit and Conscience are represented by Milton 
as going through a somewhat similar course of maltreatment. 
The poet tells us that in the closing scenes of the world’s 


history, 
‘* Heavy persecution shall arise 


On all who in the worship persevere 

Of Spirit and Truth ; the rest, far greater part, 
Will deem in outward rites and specious forms 
Religion satisfied ; Truth shall retire 

Bestuck with slanderous darts, and works of, Faith 
Rarely be found.” 


This degeneracy of the Church into “outward rites and 
specious forms” may very well be represented as an exposure 
to shame of the dead bodies of Truth and Faith, after the life 
has departed. Moreover they are to be exposed “in the street 
of the great city, which spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt.” 
Milton understood this to refer to Rome, the seat of the great 
hierarchy, whose names, places, titles, and secular power are 
used to force spiritual laws upon the conscience. 

The absence of Truth and the lack of Faith seem to hurry 
on the closing scenes of the world’s history. Two woes out of 
the three that were to fall upon the earth are past, and “the 
third woe cometh quickly.” The seventh, and last, trumpet 
sounds, and heavenly voices are heard praising the Messiah, 
and saying: ‘“ We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty, 
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which art, and wast, and art to come; because thou hast taken 
to thee thy great power, and hast reigned. And the nations 
were angry, and thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead, 
that they should be judged, and that thou shouldest give re- 
ward unto thy servants the prophets, and to the saints, and 
them that fear thy name, small and great; and shouldest de- 
stroy them which destroy the earth.” Just to this consumma- 
tion does the archangel Michael in the poem likewise pursue 
his narrative; and just here, at “the world’s great period,” 
does he pause, having told how the Messiah will come, 
‘* When this world’s dissolution shall be ripe, 

With glory and power, to judge both quick and dead— 

To judge the unfaithful dead, but to reward 

His faithful, and receive them into bliss.” 

Long before the poet had decided to make his masterpiece 
an epic, and while he was yet considering the suitableness of 
various subjects for a dramatic composition, he published his 
opinion that “the Apocalypse of St. John is the majestic 
image of a high and stately tragedy shutting up and inter- 
mingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus 
of hallelujahs and harping symphonies.” Here is strong ex- 
ternal probability to join with the unlimited internal evidence 
that Paradise Lost is founded upon the passage of Revelation 
which we have been considering. A clearer case, it seems to 
me, we could not have, unless the poet had taken the awkward 
step of explaining his own work to the world. 

Other portions of the Apocalypse, indeed I might say almost 
the whole of it, are incorporated in the poem. Considerable 
portions of other books,—Canticles, the Proverbs, the Psalms, 
the Gospels, the Epistles, the Historical books, and the Proph- 
ecies are to be found. Indeed, a minute and careful examina- 
tion, clause by clause, of nearly the whole poem almost war- 
rants me in believing that every idea in it, however apparently 
remote, was meant by Milton to set forth some Scriptural 
truth. But nowhere, not even in the first of Genesis, do I 
find any plan which can at all be regarded as coéxtensive with 
that of Paradise Lost except the plan of the vision of the seven 
trumpets. The Fall of Man, more than any other event, is the 
central and important fact in this history of disobedience to 
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the Sovereign of the Universe, Adam and Eve are indeed no- 
where mentioned by name in the vision, but they are insepara- 
bly associated with that fall of the Wormwood Star, symbol- 
izing the introduction of Sin upon the earth. To human 
beings, for whom St. John’s vision was recorded, the first four 
soundings of the trumpet had no direct relation ; and it is at 
the fifth that the Seer begins to expand his narrative into 
greater particularity. It is right that the poet also should at 
the same point labor upon that long and careful analysis of the 
human nature in Adam and Eve, and that minute description 
of their state, environment and temptations which occupies so 
much of the work. ~ The very full account of the Creation 
seems at first somewhat remote from the main subject, but it 
can searcely be regarded as a violation of unity in this way to 
give prominence to the great transition, in the midst of the 
story, from Hell to this world. Indeed, if the poem is exam- 
ined in the light of its relation to the Apocalyptic vision, one 
cannot fail to be impressed with its perfect unity and logical 
coherence. 





The Human Mind. 


Articte V.—THE HUMAN MIND. 


The Human Mind: a Treatise in Mental Philosophy. By Epwarp 
JoHN Hamiuton, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
1883. 


THE number of books recently written in English, which 
have aimed to treat the more serious problems of philosophy in 
a thoroughly scientific way, has been on the whole commend- 
able; it has not been so large, however, as to prevent our 
welcoming every new and genuine contribution toward the 
better solution of such problems. Whatever may be said of the 
German philosophical literature, those to whom English is 
native certainly cannot complain that their own literature has 
of late been overdone in the department of so-called meta- 
physics. Much yet remains to be said concerning the nature 
and validity of human thought, in a manner readable by those 
who cannot master philosophy in a foreign language. This 
fact might of itself secure a certain welcome to a book like that 
of Dr. Edward J. Hamilton, entitled “The Human Mind.” By 
its very appearance this treatise puts forth a certain large claim 
to consideration. It contains more than 700 pages of closely 
printed discussion upon what is really only a single depart- 
ment in the general field of psychology. The thoughtfulness 
and conscientiousness of its author are manifest on every page. 
Being ourselves of that very small number who, although 
admitting the truth that “art is long and life is brief,” still 
insist upon the other truth that life is long enough for every 
man who tries the art of thinking to be patient and constant in 
his art,—we are not appalled by the size of this volume. 

The book of Dr. Hamilton, however, really makes—though 
in manner, modestly enough—a certain claim to the very high- 
est kind of consideration ever yielded to works of its kind. 
The author announces in the Preface that he felt himself, first 
of all, ‘‘ forced to form new views” on “the fundamental topics 
of belief and conviction ;” that then, and “from this beginning, 
he was lead on to attempt a general reconstruction of the 
philosophy of mind.” There is no doubt reason enough for 
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the dissatisfaction which the author felt with the published 
theories upon the topics mentioned above. Such dissatisfac- 
tion is in itself, however, scarcely a sufficient reason for start- 
ing upon so large a venture as the “general reconstruction of 
the philosophy of mind.” Especially is this true, when, as the 
author frankly informs us, the compulsion of circumstances 
prevented his receiving “any assistance from friendly consulta- 
tion or criticism ;” and when, as every chapter of the treatise 
clearly reveals to one acquainted with the kindred literature, 
he could have had no access to the richest sourees of informa- 
tion and thought upon many of the subjecte treated in his 
book. In the philosophy of mind, even more than in the scien- 
tific knowledge of nature, there are few workmen who can 
accomplish much without knowing all of the best which other 
workmen have done before them. The notion that a ripe and 
true system of the philosophy of mind can be evolved from the 
consciousness of the individual, should be by this time obso- 
lete. We by no means accuse the author of holding any such 
notion. For he has carefully made use of the resources which 
were accessible to him. And whatever may be thought of the 
estimate which he places upon the authorities to whom in his 
Preface he acknowledges that his obligations have been great- 
est, instances of his independence in differing from them might 
be cited from almost every chapter. Nevertheless, a writer 
who, like our author, aims at a “reconstruction of the philos- 
ophy of mind,” needs either the independent and original intel- 
lect of an Aristotle or a Leibnitz, or else a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the best German philosophical literature. The ques- 
tion may then, be as frankly and kindly asked, as the author 
has himself in fact answered it,—Whether it would not have 
been better, either to have aimed at an original discussion of 
that special problem for which the author thinks himself to 
have found a solution, or else to have acquired a further 
acquaintance with philosophical literature. As the case now 
stands, the book seems to cover the attempt to write upon 
various subjects concerning the philosophy of the intellect from 
the point of view furnished by the author’s peculiar theory of 
the nature of belief. The point of view held respecting the 
nature of belief or conviction, influences the treatment of the 
whole subject of so-called mental philosophy. So far does this 
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influence extend that—as we shall see hereafter—the author 
thinks it necessary to re-classify the human faculties. Even if 
this necessity be admitted to be real, we still think that a com- 
paratively brief setting forth of his own theory, illustrated by 
an application of its principles to certain questions in psychol- 
ogy, would have been as much as Dr. Hamilton was entitled 
to ask his readers to peruse. 

At this point we beg leave to introduce the following cau- 
tion. The caution is one which we bind ourselves first of all to 
observe; we offer it, however, for the consideration of other 
writers and students in the general department of philosophy. 
The needs of English readers at present require especially the 
production of two classes of writings in this department. In 
the first place, there is great need of works which shall treat— 
compactly, clearly, in a scientific way, and with the use of the 
best modern resources—the general subject of Psychology. 
No satisfactory treatise on Psychology exists in the English 
language. There is accessible to readers of English only, no 
scientific presentation of what is known as to the nature and 
functions of the human faculties, and of the legitimate conclu- 
sions concerning the nature of that implied entity in which they 
have their grounds, viz: the human soul. The two volumes 
of Mr. Bain aim, indeed, to cover this general subject; but his 
most doubtful views on certain of the remoter and more nearly 
final questions of psychology so influence his attempt at a 
scientific presentation of the separate subjects, as to render it 
quite unsatisfactory. The somewhat ponderous works on the 
psychology of the intellect which are accessible, leave one 
side at least two-thirds of human nature. And some of these 
works are far from being satisfactory in their treatment of the 
one-third with which they attempt to deal. The other class of 
works for the production of which there is real need may be 
styled the tentative and monographic class. Such works 
should take up some well-defined and specific problem of 
philosophy and discuss it with a thoroughness proportioned to 
its needs and to its deserts. From the point of view offered by 
the needs of readers in general, we repeat our wish that Dr. 
Hamilton had confined himself to a discussion of the nature of 
belief, instead of adding another to the list of books on the 
philosophy of mind. 
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On opening Dr. Hamilton’s treatise, one will first of all be 
impressed with the peculiarities of its order and method as 
indicated in the Table of Contents. The order of this book 
resembles in scarcely any particular the order to which we are 
accustomed in similar treatises. The Table of Contents suffi- 
ciently indicates the peculiarity of the views to be expected. 
Instead of a division and procedure according to the order of 
the development of the faculties, or according to the order of 
the importance of these faculties in the fundamental functions 
of thought, some new principle of division and procedure seems 
to have the rule. The entire treatise consists of fifty chapters, 
which have as many different headings; these headings indi- 
cate that certain more or less important problems in the phi- 
losophy of mind are being discussed according to a decidedly 
peculiar method. The peculiarity of the method is also indi- 
cated by the fact that the same subjects are several times over 
discussed ; they appear each time, however, under a new title 
as though looked at from a new point of view. In several 
instances a wide interval occurs between the two (or more) dis- 
cussions which seem to deal with essentially the same subject. 
To illustrate: The treatment of Sense and its Relations in 
chapter VI. is followed by the treatment of Sense-perception in 
chapter XXXII.; that of Sensationalism and Associationalism 
in chapter Ix. by Phantasy and Imagination, chapters XXXVII. 
and XXXvill.; Judgment is discussed in chapter XVI. and Pre- 
dication some 450 pages later in XLIII.; Illative Evidence and 
Logical Necessity come to view im chapters XIX. and xx., but 
Orthological and Homological Demonstration do not appear 
until chapters XLV. and XLVI. Weare told of Attention and 
Acquisition in chapter xxv., while Experience and Intuition 
are reached only in chapter XLIx.; and, after learning about 
Abstraction and Conception in chapter XXVIII, we have to 
wait to learn about the Notion in Logic until] chapter XL. is 
reached, while between these two there are thrown in, as it 
were, various chapters on Perception or Cognition (xxx.), Con- 
sciousness (XXXI.), Sense-perception (XXXII), and Compound 
and Acquired Peréeption (xXxXXIX.). 

Such an order and method as that described above may—it 
is abstractly conceivable—be necessitated by the peculiarity of 
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the views with which the author aims to reconstruct the phi- 
losophy of mind; surely, however, the peculiarity in the form 
of the new structure should be not only clearly explained but 
also conclusively defended. Where, then, does the author 
definitely and explicitly state and defend this great peculiarity 
of form? Where does he show us on what grounds he thinks 
himself justified in treating the topics that usually stand last in 
treatises on the human mind as though they were the first, and 
the first as the last? So far as we can discover from the book, 
the more definite answer to our inquiry is to be found only on 
the latter part of page 26. The author has already (p. 18) 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the ordinary three-fold divis- 
ion of the fundamental powers of the soul. In the place of 
this division, he proposes one which is six-fold. This new six- 
fold division seems at first sight to be obtained by subdividing 
the so-called powers of feeling into four classes, viz: into (1) 
sensation, (2) emotion or sensibility, (8) desire or motivity, (4) 
capability of pleasure or pain. But not to criticise the reasons 
upon which the author makes this subdivision, let us further 
inquire: How can even this new and peculiar six-fold division 
of the powers of the soul be used to justify so confusing and 
repetitious an order of topics as that into which the author is 
led? Why does not Dr. Hamilton, if he believes that the 
“fundamental powers” of the soul are six-fold, proceed to dis- 
cuss these six powers in the order in which he enumerates 
them. Such an order of discussion would have been at least 
intelligible, and not perplexingly far removed from all previous 
attempts at the orderly treatment of psychical phenomena. 
The following out of such an order would have led, however, 
to a comprehensive treatise on Psychology, rather than to a 
treatise simply on the philosophy of mind. But Dr. Hamilton 
proposes to treat only of the intellect (p. 20) as philosophically 
the most important of the human faculties. In the case of the 
intellect (p. 22f.), instead of proposing an original division, as 
formerly in the case of the whole soul, the author accepts three 
divisions as equally valid, worthy of study, and founded upon 
“an important principle of division.” Of these three divisions 
of the powers of mind, the first is—in the precise form which it 
takes—original with the author; it is indeed founded upon the 
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one idea in the light of which he proposes to reconstruct the 
philosophy of mind. This division is that of “the primary and 
the secondary powers of mind ;” the peculiarity of the author’s 
view being this, that “thought and belief are the primary 
powers, because in their exercise intellect accomplishes its ulti- 
mate work—that which alone gives importance to all the rest” 
(p. 28). Instead, however, of insisting upon his peculiar two- 
fold divsion of the primary powers of the intellect, as he for- 
merly insisted upon his peculiar six-fold division of the funda- 
mental powers of the soul, and instead of making choice of any 
one principle of division, the author takes the following remark- 
able course. Dr. Hamilton openly proposes to make all three 
of “these divisions successively ” (p. 26) “a starting-point for 
discussion!” The scientific classification of the faculties of 
mind, and the scientific treatment of those faculties upon the 
‘basis of such classification, appears then to be a matter of com- 
parative indifference with the author. He is willing to discuss 
the topics one or more times, as they happen to come up with 
the presentation of the three “divisions successively,” if only 
he may attain his main purpose of reconstructing the philosophy 
of mind according to his peculiar views on the nature of belief. 
And he aims to accomplish this purpose by proposing thought 
and belief as the only two primary faculties of mind. 

What has been said above is, then, the only justification— 
so far as we can discover—which Dr. Hamilton offers for the 
very peculiar order and method of his book. To such an order 
and method we have the strongest objections. The science of 
psychology in all its branches, and the science of mind in par- 
ticular, has suffered from no other one cause so severely as from 
the lack of scientific method in its treatment. The question of 
method is not a question about which one may exhibit a good- 
natured indifference. For the decision of this question makes 
all the difference between a vicious and misleading treatment of 
the subject and a treatment which is at least partially successful. 
In the long run, the question of method makes all the differ- 
ence between psychology being recognized as a science and 
being denied that recognition. As we take up any one of a 
dozen German books, in which the phenomena of the human 
soul are clearly classified, their laws stated and discussed, and 
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the conclusion drawn touching the nature of the soul (some of 
these books not being one-third as large as Dr. Hamilton’s 
volume), we wonder why every writer may not learn to dis- 
tinguish between the scientific treatment of a psychological 
subject and a series of remarks upon favorite psychological 
themes. 

We have dwelt at such length upon the one point of the 
order and method of Dr. Hamilton’s book,—its peculiarity and 
the reasons for this peculiarity,—because the presentation of 
this one point is most indispensable for a just estimate of the 
entire work. How far-reaching the influence of this peculiarity 
is, we shall now briefly illustrate in two or three particulars. 
And first of all we raise the question: Why has not the author 
thoroughly analyzed the nature of that belief which he makes 
a primary power of the intellect,—so as to tell us how it is to 
be distinguished from feeling,—in so far at least as it can be 
distinguished from knowledge or thought? Of this belief he 
speaks under various terms: it is spoken of simply as “ belief,” 
or as “belief on evidence,” or as “conviction,” or as.“ the 
apprehension ” of the thought of existence through the knowl]- 
edge of the objects of thought. After having been so liberal 
as to find no less than four fundamental powers which are 
ordinarily regarded as classes of feeling, might he not perhaps 
have found a fifth power, viz: the feeling of conviction in the 
soul? What is left of belief, as a primary power of mind, 
when we have abstracted the intuitive form of knowledge and its 
accompanying feeling of conviction? From analyzing so keenly 
as at least to raise and answer this question, the author seems 
to have been kept, in part at least, by the nature of his method. 

As to the effect of the method of Dr. Hamilton’s book in 
producing an apparent repetitiousness of treatment, we have 
already remarked. How, indeed, could such an effect be escaped 
by an author who had offered to treat all the particular topics 
of his general subject from no less than three points of view ? 
For instance: in the chapter on Sense, Dr. Hamilton begins by 
saying that the word “is the Latin equivalent of the word feel- 
ing” (p. 27). Now, inasmuch as another chapter on sense- 
perception was to follow, some 350 pages further on, we might 
suppose that this first chapter would deal with only the condi- 
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tions and feeling of sensation, and would leave the question of 
the relations of sense to the intellect to be discussed further on. 
The author, however, considers at once the way in which sensa- 
tion becomes the natural excitant and occasion of the exercise of 
intellect. The words just given in italics are one of many 
tokens which occur in the book, to the effect that the author 
has thought patiently upon certain themes in psychology. But 
the results of his thought seem not to have been in this direc- 
tion enlarged by reading; they have rather been used to admin- 
ister to his theory of the nature of belief in general. Thous- 
ands of pages have been written within the last twenty years 
to show us precisely this,—under what conditions and accord- 
ing to what laws, sensation does become the natural excitant 
and occasion of intellect, Yet the author, scarcely alluding to 
the results of this modern research, makes a few remarks upon 
the special senses, the sensorium, and some theories about it, and 
then closes the chapter. And when, after a long interval, the 
discussion of the intellect and sense as acting in relations to 
each other is resumed, the same subject is treated in essentially 
the same way. That is to say, the subject of sense and percep- 
tion is again treated, not so much as an inquiry into the nature 
of sense-perception, but rather as a proof, derived from the 
nature of the intuitions of sense-perception, that the author’s 
general theory of belief remains true. Indeed, after consider- 
ing all six or more chapters of this book in which the subject 
of the perception by means of the senses is brought forward, 
we are at a loss as to where we shall look for a discussion of 
its most cardinal points. 

It seems to us that the same radical fault of method will 
account, in part at least, for the extreme meagreness with 
which certain of the most important subjects in this entire field 
of philosophy are treated by Dr. Hamilton. Nothing else can 
be mere significant, more nearly determinative, as to the suc- 
cess or failure of a writer upon the philosophy of mind, than his 
treatment of the so-called categories of thought. The origin, 
nature and validity of any one of what Dr. Hamilton himself 
calls the “seven ultimate categories of being” should, it seems 
to us, receive at least as much attention at his hands as the 
discussion of the question, what is generally meant by the word 
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belief, and kindred terms. But less attention is really given to 
these capital questions of metaphysics than to the inferior ques- 
tion of the usages of common speech. Dr. Hamilton, indeed, 
thinks it necessary for a philosophy of mind to tell us what are 
the “seven ultimate categories of being.” “ These seven ele- 
ments,” he says, p. 698, ‘‘may be enumerated as Space, Time, 
Quantity, Substance, Power, Action, and Change.” We look in 
vain, however, for a thorough discussion of any one of these 
ultimate categories. Take, for instance, the first in the enu- 
meration, viz: Space; surely a work which aims at a recon- 
struction of the philosophy of mind should discuss thoroughly 
the origin, nature, and objective validity of the idea of space. 
For whatever else space may be, or may not be, no one doubts 
that it is a form of human knowing, believing, and thinking; 
its consideration as an idea or form of thought, belongs, then, 
preéminently to the philosophy of mind. But instead of such a 
thorough discussion of space, we have offered to us in this book 
only three or four groups of remarks—scattered and apparently 
not capable of being so put together as to form even a consis- 
tent theory about the idea of space. On page 424, nearly three 
hundred pages before he mentions it as one of the seven ulti- 
mate categories, the author introduces certain remarks concern- 
ing this idea. “Space with its relations,” he says, “is especially 
perceived in connection with body and its changes; exact 
measurements of space are possible for us only through the use 
of material standards. Yet special perceptions take place also 
in connection with the experiences of spirits.” On the page 
preceding (423) the author had declared that ‘the presentations 
of this power (viz: concomitant perception), may be regarded 
as having three classes of objects, and so with reference to their 
objects, as being embraced under three heads. Under the first 
head let us consider the intuitions of space,” etc. But besides 
adding the remark that ‘space and time are the antecedent 
conditions of coexistence and succession,” Dr. Hamilton wholly 
fails in this connection to redeem his promise “ to consider the 
intuition of space.” We are thus left at this point in his philos- 
ophy with several difficult and painful questions upon our 
minds. Among these questions are such as the following: 
What does Dr. Hamilton mean by perceiving space? and by 
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which of the senses is it to be perceived? Is space heard, 
smelled or tasted; and, if not perceived by these senses, muy it 
then be seen and touched? Or may space be perceived by that 
apprehension of existence to which Dr. Hamilton elsewhere re- 
fers, and which is not knowledge but belief? What is the wature 
of the connection which, as it seems, exists between the changes 
of body and space? But more particularly, what are those 
“‘ spatial perceptions ” which take place “ also in connection with 
the experiences of spirits.” For an answer to these and other 
similar inquiries which suggest themselves, we are obliged, 
however, to wait until the author again proposes the considera- 
tion of the intuition of space. 

Somewhat more than 250 pages later (p. 681), Dr. Hamilton 
returns to the important subject of the nature of the dntuition 
of space. In this connection he makes a few remarks upon “ the 
conviction that space is boundless,” among which the following 
occurs: “ We perceive that the space and time around us are 
things necessary and actual, whether other things exist or not, 
and then along with this immediate actualistic intuition, we form 
the further judgments that space is boundless and time without 
beginning and without end.” Now, without insisting upon the 
fact that to us the space “around us” is no more actual and 
necessary than the space “around” the remotest conceivable 
atom, and without raising again the inquiry—By what means 
or sense do we “ perceive ” even the space around us ?—we crave, 
even at this late point in the author's attempt to reconstruct the 
philosophy of mind, some thorough consideration of the intui- 
tion of space. But such a consideration we cannot find. To 
be sure, a little further on (p. 698) Dr. Hamilton remarks that 
“space, for example, is simply room, without reference to ex- 
tent ;” agrees with Stewart in thinking that “space is neither 
substance, nor an accident, nor a relation;” and commends a 
declaration of Dr. McCosh to the effect that to say space and 
time have no reality to God’s mind, is equivalent to saying 
they have no reality at all. But after reading all these different 
remarks, we do not feel that we have received what we had a 
right to expect from a critic who proposes “ the reconstruction 
of the philosophy of mind,” viz: some intelligent and thorough 
discussion of the familiar, but difficult, problem of the origin, 
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nature, and objective validity of the so-called category of space. 
For such meagreness upon so important a subject and from 
such a critical and independent thinker, we think the reason 
must be found (at least in part) in the faultiness of his method ; 
especially in the tendency to lay an exaggerated emphasis upon 
certain peculiarities of his own theory concerning belief as a 
primary and comprehensive power of mind. 

In truth, we need some more convincing proof than Dr. 
Hamilton has given in his book that certain peculiarities of a 
theory of conviction and belief will of themselves produce a 
better answer than has hitherto been given to the fundamental 
problems of philosophy. We could easily afford to see many 
of the customary notions regarding the number and nature of 
the faculties of man changed, if only we could also get by the 
change some answer to the problems offered by the philosophic 
study of those faculties. But to invalidate all previous at- 
tempts at scientific classification and discussion, in order to 
advance a theory which cannot be (or at least in this case is 
not) employed by its author so as to give any new satisfaction 
upon the oldest and most familiar of philosophical questions, 
—this seems scarcely worth the while. 

We notice at this point two or three examples of what 
appears to be a characteristic way of Dr. Hamilton when 
touching upon those issues in philosophy which are manifestly 
only side issues as seen from his point of view. Repeatedly 
does the author make remarks which suggest the expectation 
that a fresh and helpful treatment of some problem in philos- 
ophy is to take place. But almost as repeatedly does he disap- 
point the expectation. The impression produced upon the 
reader is this,—that the mind of the author is capable of inde- 
pendent thinking, but has been kept from following out some 
of its most fruitful thoughts, either by the restrictions of its 
method or by the defects of its material. For example: 
Chapter VI. contains a number of excellent suggestions upon 
the general subject of Sense and its Relations. The author 
makes the true remark that certain speculative convictions 
have been “the principal obstacles which have prevented 
many from a perception of the truth” upon this subject (p. 31). 
Of such speculative convictions he instances two: first, “‘ that 
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material objects can come into contact only with material ob- 
jects;” and, second, “that the soul is unextended” (p. 82). 
Upon the second of these “speculative convictions” the author 
says: “In short we reject the view of Descartes and many 
other learned men, that spirits do not in any sense occupy 
space, and incline to the belief that the soul in some subtle 
way pervades and possesses the sensory system.” Yet, after 
starting so many important inquiries by his negation of this 
“speculative conviction,” he at once attempts a retreat from 
the position of negation by saying (p. 33) that he presents his 
own view “rather as a probable conjecture than as an estab- 
lished doctrine,” and does not wish it to be supposed that he 
entertains “the idea that the soul has shape and parts like 
those of the body.” In the next chapter (VIL), the author 
accepts the view “that sensations are immediately occasioned 
by corporeal affections ;” and, of the possible theories as to 
how this can be, he prefers the one which regards “ the effi- 
cient cause of sensation” as partly physical, partly spiritual. 
Such statements as the foregoing, both negative and affirma- 
tive, raise at once some of the most interesting problems, not 
only of the “ philosophy” of sense-perception, but also of the 
general “philosophy of mind.” The recent researches of 
psycho-physics and physiological psychology have furnished a 
great amount of material,—if not for the entire solution of 
these problems (and this we cannot claim), at least for their 
elucidation. Surely we have a right to expect that the author 
will justify his own “speculative convictions,” even if they 
amount to no more than probable conjectures ; since so abund- 
ant material for testing them is at his command. Have we 
not a special right to expect thus much from a writer who 
avowedly aims at a “reconstruction of the philosophy of mind?” 
This reasonable requirement that Dr. Hamilton shall justify 
his own views on these subjects we do find to have been met. 
May it not be, however, that the seeming neglect is occasioned 
by the fact that the author does not consider a thorough dis- 
cussion of the phenomena, laws, and rational explanation of 
sensation to be a necessary part of the philosophy of mind? 
Indeed, the author says in one place (p. 10) that the psychical 
laws, connected with the physical phenomena, “ are not the laws 
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of spirit viewed simply as spirit, or essentially.” And in an- 
other place (p. 11) he even goes so far as to assert that physio- 
logical researches “do not disclose any of the essential laws of 
spirit, but only those affecting the soul as embodied.” Per- 
haps, then, the philosophy of mind which the author proposes 
is to be confined to the treatment of the essential laws of 
spirit, and therefore excludes the discussion of such material- 
istic subjects as sense perception and space. But, if this be so, 
it is difficult to see why he devotes some six chapters to sense- 
perception, makes space a necessary form of the thought of 
God, and considers the soul—which we suppose includes mind 
—as pervading the sensory system in the sense of being ex- 
tended therein. 

Another instance of the fearlessness with which Dr. Hamilton 
dissents from the received thought of those with whom, as a 
school of thinkers, we must classify him, may be taken from 
page seventeen. ‘Tbe author is engaged in clearing the ground 
for the positing of his original six-fold division of the funda- 
mental powers of the soul. In objecting to the ordinary three- 
fold division of the soul, he is led on to deny that volition is a 
simple and fundamental power, or “even a specific form of such 
a power.” “The better way,” he thinks, “is to exclude the 
will from our radical division of psychical powers, and to treat 
it as a complex faculty.” Now, in view of the fact that all 
modern philosophy is tending the other way, this radical denial 
of Dr. Hamilton is sufficiently astounding. As made at a time 
when not only metaphysicians and theologians, but also stu- 
dents of psychology from the physiological points of view, are 
coming to the conclusion that will is ‘ke one most simple and 
fundamental of all the psychical powers, Dr. Hamilton’s view is 
surely so far a departure from the common view as to call for 
explanation. We have no objection to the most radical contra- 
dictions of current opinion in philosophy. Only we require an 
explanation and justification of such contradictions ; and espe- 
cially when they come from a writer who is aiming at “an 
entire reconstruction of the philosophy of mind.” 

We in our criticism, somewhat like the author in the con- 
struction of the book, have used our space in testing the results 
of the application of Dr. Hamilton’s more particular theory of 
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belief to the general reconstruction of the philosophy of mind. 
Tn order to discover the real degree of the success which has 
been attained with reference to the treatment of the psychology 
of the mind, this method of criticism is the fairest and most 
decisive. A few words only can be added touching his more 
particular theory of belief. It was inquiry upon the subjects of 
belief and conviction which, as the author says, stimulated the 
extended studies that culminated in the production of the book. 
The author supposes himself to have attained distinctive and 
very important views upon those subjects. We confess, how- 
ever, the great difficulty which we have experienced in the ef.- 
fort to find out precisely what these distinctive views are. Our 
difficulty may be in part due to the fact that the plan of the 
author leads him to distribute and amplify the theory so much 
in applying it to the different questions proposed in the general 
philosophy of mind. We have seen that Dr. Hamilton regards 
belief as a fundamental and primary power of the soul; belief, 
indeed, divides the whole sphere of the mind between itself and 
thought. Belief, however, cannot be regarded by Dr. Hamilton 
as a form of feeling, or as partaking in feeling; for it is not 
recognized among his four divisions of feeling, and it 7s recog- 
nized as a primary power of mind. In the chapter on Belief 
Defined (xv.), the author declares (p. 100) that the action of the 
mind in “ belief proper” is “ the receiving, taking, accepting, or 
holding a thing as true ;” but the thing held as true is not the par- 
ticular “‘ fact, which may be the object of thought, but only our 
conception of it.” Moreover, “ belief, in the generic sense now 
contemplated, includes every degree of conviction from the fee- 
blest to the strongest.” The essential point in the relation of 
credence (belief) to thought Dr. Hamilton thinks he is giving 
in the statement (p. 105f.): ‘‘ Although belief never exists save 
in connection with thought, and always bas thought for its 
object, tt primarily attaches itself either to the one or the other of 
two thoughts, and to other ideas only as they may have one of these 
thoughts contained or conjoined with them.” This is a very 
ohscure statement of an essential point. But from page 104 
we may perhaps learn what Dr. Hamilton means by saying 
that thought is the only object of belief. For he there tells us: 
“The proper object of belief is that thought which sets forth objects 
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as existing or as non-existent—in other words, propositional 
thought.” The two notions or thoughts to which belief’ pri- 
marily attaches itself are existence and non-existence (p. 106). 
It is difficult, however, to see what is gained by all this com- 
plex and perplexing statement of the familiar phenomena of 
knowledge and belief. It seems to us that a careful analysis 
of the nature of presentative or intuitive knowledge—an anal- 
ysis which has been frequently made—would have saved the 
author from the appearance of toiling up to the point of a 
clear enunciation of the peculiarity of his view. 

In the next chapter (XvI., p. 108), Dr. Hamilton informs us 
that “judgment is the formation of belief on evidence.” To 
illustrate the difference between this formation of belief and 
simple perception of knowledge the author says: “We say 
that we perceive and know,....... that there is a sun in 
the heavens. But one may judge that the sun is a solid body.” 
Now the truth is that knowledge, judgment, and belief are 
equally involved in both these statements, and in precisely the 
same way. But passing over various intermediate explanations 
of the peculiarity of the author's theory, we may expect to find 
it fully stated on page 117. Here the following statement 
occurs: “In opposition to the general teachings of philoso- 
phers, we hold confidently that the existence or the non-existence 
of things—-or, more strictly and literally, the thought of their exist- 
ence or non-existence—is the true and only object of judgment and 
belief ; and further, that the verb ‘to be’ always signifies existence, 
and has its ‘copulative’ use only as having this meaning.” Fur- 
ther down the same page the author states again his doctrine, 
as a doctrine which has been reached through great difficulties, 
in the following words: “ Hvery proposition is an existential 
statement setting forth something as existent or as non-existent, and 
all judgment and belief is simply the exercise of confidence in con- 
nection with the thought of the existence or of the non-existence of 
something.” (The italics in all the foregoing cases are the 
author's own.) 

Now if anything original, important, and liable to be of use 
for the reconstruction of philosophy, belongs to the author's 
theory of belief, we may surely expect it to be expressed in 
the statements cited just above. We give to them, therefore, 
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as a conclusion of our review of the book, the following brief 
consideration. The form in which the author seems incline? 
to express his theory in the first statement quoted above, :- 
consistently followed out, would give us the following propo- 
sition: “The existence or the non-existence of things is the 
only object of judgment and belief.” Now, taking the state- 
ment in this form, we can find in it neither anything opposed 
to the general teachings of philosophy, nor, in fact, anything 
calculated of itself to have any influence of any kind upon a 
man’s philosophical thinking. In some sense, every one would 
admit that, when we judge (that is, according to Dr. Hamilton, 
believe on evidence) we judge that something is, or is not; 
when we believe, we believe that something is, or is not. To 
know, to think, to believe, to be self-conscious—call it what 
you will without attempting to distinguish the elements of the 
mind’s activity—involves the affirmation that something is. 
There is nothing new nor peculiar about this; there is nothing 
to which any thinker would find his ideas of the subject op- 
posed. But the chance for the oppositions of philosophy arises 
at once, when we raise the questions: What is this “ thing” the 
existence, or non-existence, of which is affirmed in all belief 
and judgment? and, What kind of existence do we affirm of 
so-called things, in all our belief and judgment? Is the thing, 
the existence of which is affirmed, only a sensation, simple or 
complex ? or is it a combination of sensations and knowledges? 
or is it such a combination, plus the necessary belief in an 
unknown something which causes the sensations and knowl- 
edges? or is it some objective entity, that is known not only 
as having an existence to thought, but known also as it is in 
itself? Dr. Hamilton might take any one of these positions, 
and yet scarcely be able to say that his view is opposed to the 
“general teachings of philosophy ;” unless he also stated the 
particular philosophy to the general teachings of which he 
stood opposed. Again: What kind of existence does belief 
affirm of the things which constitute its object? Is it thought- 
existence, or existence such as is supposed to belong only to 
the thing in itself. 

But Dr. Hamilton defines more “strictly and literally” what 
he considers to be the only object of judgment and belief; this 
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object is “the thought of the existence or non-existence of 
things.” ‘Taking, then, this more strict and literal definition, 
we are to say that, when we judge or believe any thing, what 
we judge or believe is only the thought of the existence or 
non-existence of that thing. But are we to understand this as 
a re-statement—in somewhat unfamiliar language—of the 
familiar position of idealism, viz: that, in judgment or percep- 
tion, what we really believe to exist is only our own ideas, and 
that these ideas are the only existences for us? 

On resorting to the second of the statements quoted above, 
we are informed both that “every proposition is an existential 
statement setting forth something as existent or as non-exist- 
ent,” and also that “ judgment and belief is simply the exercise 
of confidence in connection with the thought of the existence 
or of the non-existence of something.” And here—not to re- 
mark upon the tautology of Dr. Hamilton’s definition—we 
have difficulty in understanding what can be the nature of a 
proposition which sets forth something as non-existent, if the 
thought of that proposition is to be distinguished from the 
belief of the same proposition, and then the belief is to be 
understood as having for its object only the thought. 

Perhaps, however, we shall best understand the peculiar 
theory of our author by taking that one of his several state- 
ments of it which certainly seems to be the most easily intelli- 
gible: “All judgment and belief is simply the exercise of 
confidence in connection with the thought of the existence or 
of the non-existence of something.” But we have already 
been told that “judgment is the formation of belief on evi- 
dence ;” and it would seem, from this very form of his state- 
ment, that Dr. Hamilton does not regard confidence—in his use 
of the word here—as differing from belief. Making the neces- 
sary substitutions, then, we read: “ All belief—whether or not 
it be on evidence—is belief in connection with the thought 
that something does not exist, or does exist.” But what, 
which is worth the knowing, does all this amount to beyond a 
statement of the familiar fact that all thought is accompanied 
with a feeling of conviction with respect to its object? I 
think that the table is before me. My thought involves a feel- 
ing of conviction with respect to its object. To think is to 
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affirm the existence of something. But all that is involved in 
this activity of thought has been keenly analyzed and clearly 
enough stated, again and again. As we have already said, the 
philosophy of mind is chiefly obligated to discuss certain ques- 
tions which are started by the analysis of these acts of experi- 
ence. It is bound to attempt the answer to the questions, 
What is this something the existence of which I affirm in 
thought? and What is the explanation of the relations of 
thought and feeling in which I find myself standing toward 
the object? Until Dr. Hamilton has given an entirely new and 
a conclusive answer to these and other related questions, he 
can scarcely claim to have accomplished his aim in the “ entire 
reconstruction of the philosophy of mind.” 

We close this criticism with the following suggestions. The 
science of psychology in this country is in need of laborious 
and careful and inventive workmen. But the science of psy- 
chology cannot make any worthy advances, until its workmen 
require of themselves and of one another, not simply as much 
patient and earnest thinking as the author of ‘‘ The Human 
Mind” has done, but also the same thorough acquaintance with 
the work of other workmen, the same rigid testing of theories 
both new and old, the same willingness to confine one’s re- 
searches within the limits of what is scientifically attainable, 
which are required (at least theoretically) of the workmen in 
the natural and physical sciences. 





Recent Infidelity. 


Arrictxr VL—RECENT INFIDELITY: ITS EXTENT 
AND REMEDIES. 


THE terms infidel, infidelity, have been variously interpreted. 
During the Crusades the word infidel was quite universally 
applied to the Mohammedans. Etymologically considered, an 
infidel is one who is unfaithful. This is the sense in which the 
term was used during the sixteenth century. The unfaithful 
spirit of infidelity has reference to the three fundamental prin- 
ciples which are more or less constantly ignored, namely: 1. 
The Spontaneous Affirmations of the Moral Nature; 2. The 
Positive Demands of Reason; and 3. The Truths of Experience 
as Embodied in the six thousand years of Human History. 

Our attention wil! be more particularly directed to these 
principles as we proceed. Let it suffice for the present that 
infidelity is charged with being recreant to these three import- 
ant trusts. The unfaithful spirit of infidelity reacts upon the 
individual, making him unduly incredulous. The element of 
doubt pervades his investigations.* Hence an infidel is an 
unbeliever. He is not necessarily an atheist, which term 
should never be used except where the truth peremptorily 
demands it. Infidelity has often been deistic, but that is far 
from being atheistic. At times, however, its negations have 
gone so far as to directly or indirectly deny the existence of a 
Personal First Cause. While therefore it is true that some of 
the bolder advocates of recent infidelity have launched their 
boats on the cold, icy waters of Atheism, by far the greater 
majority are much more timid, preferring to stand on the shore 
of Deism and watch their brothers as they slowly but surely 
drift into nothingness. Granting that God is, recent infidelity 

* In this respect the spirit of Lessing was admirable. While studying 
the works of Spinoza, together with a careful investigation of the early 
history of Christianity, he says, ‘‘ Enter upon this examination, I say to 
myself, like an honest man. See everything with thine own eyes. Dis- 
figure nothing; palliate nothing. As the consequences flow, so let them 
flow. Neither check the stream nor divert it.”— Works, Lachmann’s ed., 


XI. i., p. 88. 
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denies the authority of the Scriptures and casts contempt on 
the doctrines therein revealed. Kant maintained that the deist 
believes in a God, but the theist in a living God.* 

The unbelief of the present is not that which was promul- 
gated by Thomas Paine a century ago, but is more dignified 
and scholarly. True, there are those, as there have been from 
time immemorial, who substitute ridicule for argument, e. g. 
Robert Ingersoll and his coadjutors; but as a rule it may be 
granted, we are surrounded by a refined skepticism, which for 
convenience may be classified as Literary, Philosophical, and 
Scientific. 

1. The infidelity of recent literature is seen first, in daring 
critiques on the Bible in which the Old Testament is shown to 
be a work of fabrication quite beneath the dignity and char- 
acter of God; while the New Testament, in many parts at least, 
has become obsolete. In this classification we would put some 
of the modern Lives of Christ, such as Strauss’s and Renan’s; 
for although ostensibly written on philosophical principles, 
their popularity has largely depended on their literary features. 
Especially is this true of the latter which is called “a novel” 
by the judicious Christlieb, and who describes itas “.... 
gracefully floating along in all its seductive elegance, laboring 
hard to compress much into brilliant and short sentences, yet 
withal pleasantly entertaining.”’+ More recently literary infi- 
delity has given the world two works, the audacity of which is 
equalled only by the painful surprise that their author should 
be the son of the noble Arnold of Rugby. “ Literature and 
Dogma,” and “God and the Bible,” were professedly written 
with an honest intent to benefit the people. But ex nthilo nihil fit. 
We fail to see what possible good can come to the poor, discon- 
tented workmen of England by accepting the religious doubts 
of one, who, though a scholarly professor, cannot tell whether 
God is, or is not a conscious Person. Certainly “the Power 
which makes for righteousness,” is of purer eyes than to take 

* “The distinction that has been attempted by most writers is, that 
theism opposes religious error in general, and deism implies a position 
antagonistic to revealed religion.” Townsend, God-Man, p. 307. 

+ Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 426. Of Strauss’s work this 
author says it ‘‘owes its world-wide fame in great measure to its pol- 
ished style and wsthetic finish.” p. 384. 
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pleasure in wickedness. Ultimately the guilty shall not be 
cleared nor the righteous condemned. Americans no less than 
Englishmen need to be reminded that if there is no Supreme 
Being at the head of the universe, the blind forces of nature 
are wonderfully endowed with moral characteristics. 

In this connection we are forcibly reminded of the evan- 
escent life of Moncure D. Conway’s “ Essay on Christianity.” 
Some years since Mr. Conway was pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, O. Subsequently going to London, he 
became the brilliant correspondent of the Commercial. We 
first heard of the essay through a friend whose mind had been 
poisoned by its perusal. Mr. Conway’s bold position that 
Christianity has had its day and is now rapidly declining, was 
not very encouraging to one already “weak in the faith.” 
However, Paul’s injunction to “prove all things” was care- 
fully observed. A diligent search for the work revealed its 
extreme scarcity. A copy was finally obtained by ordering it 
from London. The examination was completed to the friend’s 
entire satisfaction. Without doubt the scholarly accuracy of 
the essayist is the chief cause of the work’s extensive popular- 
ity. A single paragraph will clearly illustrate our meaning. 
‘“‘ An earnest, honest, and learned criticism, turned during the 
last generation to the work of searching out the genuine text 
of the New Testament and its real sense, has amply justified 
the misgivings of the Unitarians as to the scriptural authen- 
ticity of the dogmas of orthodox Christianity. The task 
crowned by the splendid discovery of the Codex Sinaiticus by 
Von Tischendorf and the invaluable critical labors of that 
scholar, may be regarded as nearly complete; and the pious 
frauds of fifty generations are nearly exposed.”* Tischendorf 
taught that which is now quite generally admitted, namely, 
that some of the old proof-texts for the divinity of Christ must 
be abandoned; but note the conclusion of this celebrated 
scholar. ‘The divine sonship of Christ is not thereby placed 
in any doubt in the Pauline epistles, for the Apostle placed 
this very often in the clearest light, especially in the Epistle to 
the Colossians.’’+ 

* Page 106. 

+ New Test. Text. Translated by W. A. Smith, Presby. Quarterly, 
1874, p. 617. 
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The second feature of literary infidelity is seen the higher order 
of fiction, such as the works of George Eliot. Cheerfully grant- 
ing that she was marvelously gifted and that as a literary artist 
she deserves a high rank, yet to a large degree her talents were 
employed in destroying that without which the world would 
be at the mercy of Satan. In 1846, she translated Strauss’s 
“Life of Christ,” and in 1854, Feuerbach’s “ Essence of Chris- 
tianity.” Her works clearly indicate her theological opinions. 
As Dickens wrote for the physical and intellectual improve- 
ment of English society, George Eliot became the expounder 
of the so-calied advanced or liberal religious thought. Some 
of her characters—like “ Maggie Tulliver ”"—seem to have been 
created under the inspiration of Him who was “a man of 
sorrow and acquainted with grief.” Yet, it is no less true that 
not a few of her most prominent personages are made to pro- 
mulgate doctrines antagonistic to the Christian’s faith. As has 
been admirably said, “In her view life unfolds in a sequence 
of events, which move with the certainty of law, and among 
which free will and the moral purpose of the individual have 
no commanding place. ‘Adam Bede’ marches on amid the 
play of various and complex influences which seem to offer 
him a choice of ways, but which really bear him on their irre- © 
sistible course.” Forgetting that law without a law-giver is a 
chimera, a hideons nightmare of unbelief, George Eliot sup- 
pressed her womanly instincts, and sacrificed her rare talents 
in laying the foundations for, and rearing a superstructure of, 
positive, pernicious error.* A somewhat different type of liter- 
ary infidelity is seen in the life and works of Harriet Martineau. 
Her career as a writer commenced at the age of nineteen. For 
six years she wrote a few short stories and contributed reviews 
and essays to the Monthly Repository, a Unitarian magazine. Sub- 
sequently she published a work on Political Economy, which 
secured her not a little notoriety. About the time of her first 


appearance in print her religious convictions were changed. 
Questions “of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate,” which 


* But in reading the latter works of George Eliot, we may be sure 
of what we miss. Aspiration, growth, high development of character, 
are all here. But alas! there is no faith, nor its reward.”—Mary Clem- 
mer. ‘*Great as is my reverence for George Eliot, it seems to me that 
just here was her lacking—the want of spirituality.”—Grace Greenwood. 
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had greatly troubled her at the age of eleven, were still un- 
solved. The gordian knot was cut by her acceptance of the 
doctrine of necessity which she regarded as “the key whereby 
to interpret some of the most conspicuous of the mysteries of 
life.” Her infidelity was more pronounced than that of George 
Eliot. Her convictions were positively atheistic. For more 
than twenty years she firmly held and earnestly taught the 
doctrine of annihilation. In the latter part of her Autobiog- 
raphy she writes, “I neither wish to live longer here, nor to 
find life again elsewhere. It seems to me simply absurd to 
expect it, and a mere act of restricted human imagination and 
morality to conceive of it.” Thus living, she died; for Harriet 


Martineau could not say 
‘*I feel my immortality o’ersweeps all hope, all tears, all time, all fears, 
And peals, like eternal thunders of the deep, into my ears 

This truth—Thou livest forever.” 

Writing to a friend a few weeks before her death, she says: 
“T cannot think of any future as at all probable except the ‘an- 
nihilation’ from which some people recoil with so much horror. 
I find myself here in the universe—I know not how, whence, 
or why. I see everything in the universe go out and disappear, 
and I see no reason for supposing that iv is not an actual and 
entire death. And for my part I have no objection to such an 
extinction.” 

What shall be said of that impetuous, sham-hating Scotch- 
man, Thomas Carlyle, whose spirit has so often reminded us of 
the old prophets or of John the Baptist? Doubtless in many 
respects he was the fore-runner of the kingdom. In some 
degree he had experienced the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding. Carlyle’s hero, Herr Teufelsdréck, is generally 
regarded as in some sense a representative of himself. The 
conflict between Satan and Teufelsdréck had been long and 
severe. The Everlasting No had said in taunting tones: 
“ Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and the universe is 
mine.” Profoundly stirred, the hero cried to himself, saying: 
‘“Canst thou not suffer, and, as a child of freedom, though out- 
cast, trample Tophet under thy feet? Let it come, then. I 
will meet and defy it.” From that moment “indignation and 
grim, fire-eyed defiance” took the place of the former “ fear” 
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and “whining sorrow.” Then came the bold, defiant answer 
to the Everlasting No. ‘Iam not thine, but free, and forever 
hate thee.’’ “From this hour,” says the hero, “I incline to 
date my spiritual new birth.” 

In marked contrast with the self-satisfaction of Harriet Mar- 
tineau were the profound longings of Carlyle. About three 
years before his death, he wrote of himself: “Three nights 
ago, stepping out after midnight and looking up at the stars 
which were clear and numerous, it struck me with a strange, 
new kind of feeling. ‘In a little while I shall have seen you 
also for the last time. God Almighty’s own Theatre of Im- 
mensity, the Infinite made palpable and visible to me. That 
also will be closed, flung to in my face, and I shall never behold 
it any more.’ The thought of this eternal deprivation—even 
of this, though this is such a nothing in comparison—was sad 
and painful to me. And then a second feeling rose in me: 
What if Omnipotence that has developed in me those pieties, 
those reverences and infinite affections, should actually have 
said: ‘ Yes, poor mortals, such of you as have gone so far shall 
be permitted to go further. Hope; despair not. God’s will, 
God’s will, not ours, be done.’ ” 

Many of Carlyle’s works have a decidedly pantheistic ten- 
dency, which fact justifies our adopted classification.* Panthe- 
ism has always been a fascinating error. Not a few scholars 
are of the opinion that it is the oldest of the many false relig- 
ions.t Like many erroneous doctrines pantheism contains a 
half-truth. God is omnipresent. The laws of nature are His 
thoughts in action. He works through but is distinct from 
nature. A locomotive engine is the product of a conscious, 
thinking ego; their separateness is clearly acknowledged. 
Why not be equally common sense in the realm of religion 
and philosophy? But the sturdy Scotch sense was turned by 
German speculation. Goethe was a pupil of Spinoza, and Car- 
lyle, possibly unconsciously, became a foilower of the great 

*The same is true of Emerson who says: ‘“‘I am nothing. I see all; 
the currents of the universal being circulate through me. I am nart or 


particle of God.” 

+‘ The first thing that we notice in this formative process of idolatry 
is the confounding of God with nature.”—Barrows’s Sacred Geography 
and Antiquities, p. 644. 
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German novelist. He makes nature divine and therefore one 
with God. “ Beautiful, nay solemn, was the sudden aspect to 
the wanderer. He gazed over those stupendous masses with 
wonder, almost with longing desire; and never till this hour 
had be known nature that she was one, that she was his mother 
and divine.” “All nature and life are but one garment, a 
Jiving garment, woven and ever a weaving in the loom of time.” 
“The first man who, looking with open soul on this august 
heaven and earth, this beautiful and awful, which we name 
nature, universe, and such like, the essence of which remains 
forever unnamable; he who, first gazing on this, fell on his 
knees awe-struck in silence as likeliest; he, driven by inner 
necessity, had done a thing which all thoughtful hearts saw 
straightway to be an expressive and adoptable thing.’”* 
Following these literary celebrities are numerous magazines 
and reviews, such as the Westminster, which constantly con- 
found mere intellectuality with godliness. For many years 
this review has been a fierce opponent of the Christian Sabbath, 
miracles, inspiration, the atonement, and moral responsibility. 
Il. In the ranks of Philosophical Infidelity are many who 
seek to annihilate, at one master-stroke, the free, personal, and 
hence, responsible soul in man, as well as all distinctions 
between right and wrong. Materialism may be justly called 
the great unclean spirit of the nineteenth century. It reminds 
us of the demoniac of the Gadarenes who, replying to the ques- 
tion of Jesus, “ What is thy name?” said: ‘‘My name is 
Legion, for we are many.” As a philosophical system, materi- 
alism has many ramifications. Its advocates are divided inte 
numerous schools with many different leaders.t Speaking of 
the philosophical investigations of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, President Porter says: “One of the most 
conspicuous of these directions was toward materialism. Dis- 
cussions and controversies in respect to the nature and immor- 
tality of the soul began in the seventeenth century, and were 
* Sartor Resartus, pp. 120, 168. Past, Present, and Chartism, p. 129. 
+ ‘*The doctrine of Materialism has assumed several distinct phases or 
forms in the hands of its different advocates, and these must be care- 
fully discriminated from each other if we would either estimate aright 


their respective merits, or do justice to the parties by whom they have 
been severally maintained.”—Buchanan, Modern Atheism, p. 192. 
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prosecuted during the greater part of the eighteenth. This 
materialism assumed a variety of forms, and its positions were 
urged in several distinct and almost incompatible lines of argu- 
ment.”* The voluminous writings of Comte have been before 
the world for nearly fifty years. Between 1830 and 1842 the 
six volumes of the Course of Positive Philosophy were published ; 
following these—1851—4—-were the four volumes of the System 
of Positive Polity. Undoubtedly the influence of Saint Simon 
is easily discerned in much of the Positive Philo8ophy, but as 
a system of thought Positivism is the creation of Comte. Its 
fundamental position is the Law of the Three States, which 
are the Theological, the Metaphysical, and the Positive. These 
three stages through which the race passes may be designated 
childhood, youth, and manhood. In the Theological state the 
divine agency is affirmed to be the cause of all phenomena; 
this “fictitious” experience soon gives place to the Metaphysi- 
cal, in which the supernatural is superseded by abstract force. 
But childhood and youth are vanity; hence, ‘“‘In the final, the 
positive state, the mind has given over the vain search after 
absolute notions, the origin and destination of the universe, 
and the causes of phenomena, and applies itself to the study of 
their laws; that is, their invariable relations of succession and 
resemblance.” Consequently, as Comte says: “Our business 
is—seeing how vain is every research into what are called 
causes, whether first or final—to pursue an accurate discovery 
of these laws, with a view of reducing them to the smallest pos- 
sible number.” To what extent this reduction might be ear- 
ried, Comte explains when he says, the “ ultimate perfection of 
the positive system would be to represent all phenomena as 
particular aspects of a single grand fact, such as gravitation, for 
instance.”+ As originally conceived Positivism had no relig- 
ious tenets. It accepted “neither atheism nor deism;” but in 
1852, five years before Comte died, he published the “ Positivist 
Catechism ; a Summary Exposition of the Universal Religion, 
in Twelve Dialogues between a Woman and a Priest of Hu- 
manity.” In this system of nature-worship, humanity as an 
abstract term is exalted to the place of God. This is the Great 
*Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 371. 
+ Positive Philosophy (tr. by Miss Martineau), pp. 26, 28. 
VOL. VI. 16 
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Being, the Etré Supreme, who is to be assisted by a body of 
priests. Their duties are various and important. They were 
to educate the people; consult with them concerning private 
and public life, and in cases of difficulty act as arbitrators. 
Sermons were to be preached which should inculcate “ princi- 
ples of generality and universal harmony which our special 
activities dispose us to ignore.” The value of woman to society 
is specially emphasized. ‘Superior in power of affection, more 
able to keep both the intellectual and the active powers in con- 
tinual subordination to feeling, women are formed as the natu- 
ral intermediaries between Humanity and man. The Great 
Being confides specially to them its moral Providence, main- 
taining through them the direct and constant cultivation of 
universal affection, in the midst of all the distractions of 
thought or action which are forever withdrawing men from its 
influence.” Notwithstanding this forced admission of the 
yearnings of the human heart, as a religion Positivism has been 
an egregious failure. Little or nothing has been heard of the 
church proposed in 1867 by Mr. Thomas Congreve. Indeed 
this part of Positivism has been utterly repudiated by its most 
eminent disciple, the late M. Littré, thus reducing the system 
to a consistent atheism. 

A more orderly but not less objectionable system of philo- 
sophical infidelity is that promulgated by John Stuart Mill. 
His ethical principles were clearly set forth in ‘‘ Utilitarianism” 
published in 1868. They are quite accurately, though some- 
what humorously portrayed in the following lines from Black- 


wood'’s Magazine : 


‘* His system by some very shallow is reckoned 
Three facts, or three fallacies, fill up his cast : 
Sensation comes first, recollection is second 
And then expectation, the third and the last. 
We feel something present 
That’s painful or pleasant 
We repeat, or recall it by memory’s skill : 
What happened before, sir, 
We look for once more, sir, 
And that’s the whole soul of the great Stuart Mill. 
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‘* At a glance of things real we never arrive, 
Nor at any fixed truth we try to explore, 
In some different world two and two may make five 
Though appearances here seem to say they make Zour. 
Our mental formation 
Has small operation. 
The mind, if we have one, is passive and still, 
We are ruled by our senses 
Through all our three tenses, 
Past, present, and future, says great Stuart Mill. 


** What’s called right and wrong, sir, 
Is just an old song, sir; 
Ne’er tell me of duty, good actions or ill ; 
Being useful, or not sir, 
Determines the lot sir, 
So Bentham found out, and so thinks Stuart Mill.” 


McCosh concedes that “ by far the ablest opponent of intui- 
tive truth in this country, in our day, is Mr. John Stuart Mill.”’ 
Speaking of his general style and arrangement‘ this same 
writer says: ‘ He is ever able to bring out his views in admir- 
able order, and his thoughts lie in his style like pebbles at the 
bottom of a transparent stream, so that we see their shape and 
color without noticing the medium through which we view 
them. I have only to add, that in his love of the clear and 
his desire to translate the abstract into the concrete, he often 
misses the deepest properties of the objects examined by him: 
and he seems to me far better fitted to codrdinate the facts of 
social science than to deal with the first principles of funda- 
mental philosophy.”* 

President Porter is of the opinion that “on the theory and 
methods of induction” Mill’s “ ‘System of Logic’ is the most 
elaborate in the English language.” But his reputation as a 
philosophical writer chiefly rests on his “ Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy” which was published in 1865, 
This attempt 


‘To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall,” 


is generally regarded as not altogether unsuccessful. The 
Hamiltonian philosophy was and is triumphant. Of all the 
admirers of Comte, Mill was the only one who could in any 


* The Intuitions of the Mind, p. 345; also, Examination of Miil, p. 16. 
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degree hope to successfully combat the greatest metaphysician 
of recent times. Masson calls the Hxamination ‘“‘a splendid 
treatise” and declares his impression “that Mr. Mill has made 
good at least one general criticism respecting the character of 
Hamilton’s‘ Philosophy, as it is represented to us in his re- 
maining writings collectively, to wit: that it is a philosophy 
of imperfect junctions.”* Of like import is the testimony of 
President Porter. “The examination of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy is important for two reasons: It illustrates the 
strength and weakness of certain of Mill’s own positions and 
those of Hamilton, and contains important concessions which 
are fatal to some of his own doctrines: For these other reasons 
it may be regarded as one of the most valuable and instructive 
of recent contributions to English Philosophy.”¢ Mill’s 
atheism is not so marked as Comte’s. Indeed, the French 
philosopher is criticised because “he never allows of open 
questions.” Stating his own view, he says, “The positive 
mode of thought is not nevessarily a denial of the supernatural ; 
it merely throws back that question to the origin of things. 
If the universe had a beginning, its beginning, by the very 
conditions of the case, was supernatural; the laws.of nature 
cannot account for their own origin. The Positive philosopher 
is free to form his opinion on this subject according to the 
weight he attaches to the analogies which are called marks of 
design, and to the general traditions of the human race. The 
value of these evidences is indeed a question for Positive 
philosophy, but it is not one on which Positive philosophers 
must necessarily be agreed........ Positive philosophy 
maintains that, within the existing order of the Universe, or 
rather of the part of it known to us, the direct, determining 
cause of every phenomenon is not supernatural but natural. 
It is compatible with this to believe that the universe was 
created and even that it is continuously governed by an In- 
telligence, provided we admit that the intelligent Governor 
adheres to fixed laws, which are only modified or counteracted 
by other laws of the same dispensation, and are never either 
capriciously or providentially departed from.”{ This is the 
* Recent British Philosophy, pp. 206, 208. 


+ Ueberweg’s Hist. of Philosophy, vol. ii., p. 430. 
t'As quoted in Recent British Philosophy, pp. 110, 111. 
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most explicit of Mr. Mill’s writings on the divine Existence 
previous to his death. After that event his “ Three Essays on 
Religion” were published, in which he speaks less positively. 
True, he does admit that the arrangement of the world affords 
evidence “amounting to one of the lower degrees of 
probability” of an intelligent Creator; but in Part V., which 
contains the “ General Result,” even this is withdrawn in favor 
of the agnostic. ‘The rational attitude of a thinking mind 
towards the supernatural, whether in natural or revealed re- 
ligion, is that of skepticism as distinguished from belief on the 
one hand, and from atheism on the other. 

In the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, the Goliah of modern 
Nescience, we find the doctrine of the Unknown carried to its 
most radical extent. Admire as we must his philosophical 
acumen, his power of wide generalization, and his marvelous 
perseverance, his system of thought is directly antagonistic to 
the Christian faith. Since 1850 his views have undergone a 
decided change. At that time he published “ Social Statics ; 
or, The Conditions of Human Happiness Specified,” in which 
he postulates God’s will as the basis of the rights and liberty 
of man.* But subsequently accepting the Antinomies of 
Kant as modified and formulated in Sir William Hamilton’s 
doctrine of the Conditioned, Mr. Spencer has promulgated 
his system of the Unknown, the Unthinkable. Arguing 
against Hamilton and Mansel, Spencer maintains that while 
we know the Infinite to exist we cannot know what that In- 
finite is: he says, ‘‘'To say that we cannot know the Absolute 
is, by implication, to affirm that there is an Absolute. In the 
very denial of our power to know what the Absolute is, there 
lies hidden the assumption that it is.” The little comfort 
which the Theist derived from this concession is quickly nulli- 
fied by the following: “ Differing so widely as they seem to do, 
the atheistic, pantheistic, and theistic hypotheses contain the 
same ultimate element. It is impossible to avoid making the 
assumption of self-existence somewhere; and whether that 
assumption to make nakedly or under complicated disguises, 
it is equally vicious, equally unthinkable.” Mr. Spencer 
seems to believe that this Absolute of whom he predicates 


* Part II., chap. iv., sec. 2. 
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existence must be an effect, for if not, God must be uncaused: 
but affirms Mr. Spencer, “If we admit that there can be some- 
thing uncaused there is no reason to assume a cause for any- 
thing.”* 

The glaring and suicidal contradictions of the Spencerian 
philosophy have been admirably shown by Professor B. P. 
Bowne. One instance will suffice. “Mr. Spencer is often 
praised for his ‘severe logic,’ and I have seen him styled a 
‘modern Aristotle’ by some enthusiastic admirer; but I con- 
fess that passages like the following stagger me: ‘ But it is 
obvious that the infinite cannot be distinguished, as such, from 
the finite by the absence of any quality which the finite pos- 
sesses, for such absence would be a limitation.’ On reading 
this I took heart; the infinite is all that the finite is, and more. 
It is their living, conscious intelligence. It is, too, a free 
mind like our own. In it abide all thoughts of beauty, and 
all love of good. One phase of the infinite lies over against 
our finite nature, and runs parallel with it; and through that 
phase the finite and the infinite can commune. All these be- 
liefs I based upon Mr. Spencer’s declaration. But my satisfac- 
tion was short-lived. On page 111, the claim that ‘the universe 
is the manifestation and abode of a free mind like our own,’ is 
given as an illustration of the ‘impiety of the pious.’ Is it 
possible? Why, have we not just learned that the infinite 
must have all that the finite has? Is this the ‘severe logic’ of 
the ‘modern Aristotle?’ I wonder what the ancient Aristotle 
would have said to this! The infinite must be everything ; 
yet, to say that it is living, conscious intelligence is the vilest 
fetichism. It must possess all power and transcend all law, 
yet has not the power of revelation.”+ 


* First Principles, pp. 36, 37. 

+The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, pp. 70, 71. ‘‘The system of 
Spencer is still under criticism, and perhaps may not have been fully 
expounded by its author. Possibly it has not yet been completely de- 
veloped. Should Spencer continue to devote to philosophy his active 
energies for many years, it is not inconceivable that new associations 
may take possession of that physiological organization which he is 
accustomed to call himself, and perhaps be evolved into another system 
of first principles which may displace those which he has taught hith- 
erto.” President Porter. Ueberweg’s Hist. of Phil., vol. ii., p. 488. 
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ITI. Scientific infidelity has all the assurance of ascertained 
fact with none of its wisdom. Theories are evolved so rapidly 
from the inner consciousness of expected phenomena that hy- 
potheses become established science ina day. Doubtless the 
reader has perceived that our second and third classifications 
have somewhat intermingled. This is inevitable, owing to the 
mutual relation of philosophical and scientific thought. Thus, 
Spencer’s philosophy is based on the scientific doctrine of evo- 
lution. Indeed, not a few of his friends claim “ that, far more 
than Darwin, or Wallace, or any of the eminent naturalists 
who have maintained the doctrine of development, he is the 
author of that whole scheme of thought.”* There are many 
different theories of evolution, such as Darwin’s, Owen’s, Hux- 
ley’s, Mivart’s, and Heckel’s, or evolution commencing with 
theism and ending with atheism. Darwinism has been vari- 
ously interpreted. Such eminent theistic naturalists as Dana, 
Gray, and Wright are of the opinion that the Darwinian 
hypothesis may be held without abandoning Christianity. In- 
deed, after an extended and critical survey of the subject, 
Professor Wright concludes that “ Darwin’s hypothesis . . . 
deserves dignified treatment,” and .... “that there is no 
more reason now than at any previous time why the scientific 
‘leopard’ and the theological ‘kid’ should not lie down to- 
gether.”+ On the other hand, it has been confidently and re- 
peatedly claimed that Darwinism has forever destroyed the 
foundations of theism. Thus Strauss in speaking of the con- 
flict between the natural and the supernatural says, ‘‘ Darwin 
has demonstrated this force, this process of nature; he has 
opened the door by which a happier coming race will cast out 
miracles never to return. Every one who knows what miracles 
imply will praise him, in consequence, as one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human race.”{ In like manner speaks Carl 
Vogt. ‘Darwin's theory turns the Creator—and His occa- 
sional intervention in the revolutions of the earth, and in the 
production of species—without any hesitation out of doors, in- 
asmuch as it does not leave the smallest room for the agency 

* Professor B. N. Martin, Meth. Quarterly Review, 1875, p. 451. 


t Bib. Sacra, 1876, pp. 692-3. 
t The Old Faith and the New. Vol. i., p. 205. 
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of such a Being.”* In the face of such testimony from stanch 
theists as previously quoted, modesty demands that we be 
cautious. May we venture to say that while Darwinism is not 
atheistic, it is decidedly deistic, as that term is ordinarily used. 
Darwin admitted, while Heckel denies, the divine origin of 
the first living organisms: hence Dr. Charles Hodge wrongly 
classified the former as an atheist. Doubtless Darwinism is not 
more theistic than was its author. In a letter recently pub- 
lished and written in 1879 to a student in Germany, Mr. Dar- 
win speaks of his relation to Christianity, saying, ‘‘ As regards 
myself, I do not believe that any revelation has been made in 
respect to a future life. Every one must draw his own con- 
clusions from vague and contradictory probabilities.” 

Among the ranks of scientific infidelity may be mentioned 
the physiological party under such leaders as Professor Alex- 
ander Bain of Aberdeen University, and Dr. Maudsley of 
London, though the latter is less repulsive. These writers 
regard psychology as but a more refined name for physiology. 
Dr. Bain affirms there is but one substance in the universe, 
“ having two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the 
mental—a double-faced-unity.” Maudsley thinks that “ the 
Power which created matter and its properties, also endowed 
it with the functions of reason, feeling, and will.” The less 
refined physiologists, such as Vogt, Moleschott, and Biichner 
teach that “Thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as bile to the liver.” “Thought is a motion of matter.” 
“ Mental activity is a function of the cerebral substance.” As 
we have since seen, the now universally quoted remark of 
Professor Tyndall: “I discern in matter the promise and 
potency of every form of life” was the result of a kind of sci- 
entific intoxication. To the Psalmist the heavens declared the 
glory of God, but to the materialistic astronomer there is noth- 
ing but law, law which is inexorable and self-originating. In 
such an iron-bound system, prayer is valuable only as it reacts 
on the individual in the same way that Mrs. Winslow’s sooth- 
ing syrup is beneficial in the nursery. Freedom is a pleasing 
delusion, but is scientifically impossible; consequently the 
world witnessed in Berlin during the month of July, 1876, a 


* As quoted by Mouser, Encyclopedia, p. 187. 
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trial for murder, in which the accused not denying the act, 
justified himself on the philosophical principles of Von 
Hartmann.* 

IV. Concerning the Remedies which are modestly suggested, 
the first is that of Calmness. This is a very trite remark, but 
the temperament indicated is preéminently scholarly and withal 
a scientific necessity. Beyond all controversy the 37th Psalm 
is a rich legacy for the present century; particularly that part 
which reads “ Fret not thyself because of evil doers. Trust in 
the Lord, and do good. Rest in the Lord and wait patiently 
for him. Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.” 

The skillful physician is the most self-possessed in the 
greatest danger. Possibly upon his coolness depends the life 
of his patient; the diagnosis must be faultless; the different 
remedies not only at hand, but given at the opportune mo- 
ment; the slightest confusion, an instant’s delay may break 
the delicate thread of life sending the soul into the presence of 
its Maker. Even so with the vastly more dangerous malady 
of sin: nothing is gained, but much lost by undue anxiety 
over the prevalency of recent infidelity. A calm and fair ex- 
amination of this subject will disclose nothing that need be 
especially trying to the average Christian. Nay, this modera- 
tion is practically and scientifically helpful, as it allows the 
real issues to be more clearly seen and grasped, and conse- 
quently the remedies are more intelligently proposed. Already 
has this deliberation had its reward, for as a historic fact, the 
infidelity of the present does not greatly differ in its funda- 
mental aspects from that of the past. The assertion of the 
Preacher that ‘“‘ The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done, is that which shall be done; and 
there is no new thing under the sun,” is almost true even of the 
wild hypotheses of infidelity. The modern materialistic idea 
of atoms does not differ essentially from the doctrine of Demo- 
eritus who lived about 460 B.C. Prior to this philosopher 
Parmenides of Elea taught that which would now be called 
the Correlation of Force. Nay, more, while these Greeks were 
seeking after wisdom the Egyptians had elaborated a system 
from the contemplation of the sun, which, as a rising body 


*See New Englander, 1878, p. 15. 
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was called Horus. The following from Dr. J. P. Thompson 
accurately illustrates the fact that much of the so-called 
“ modern thought” is nearly as old as the race. ‘As the type 
of Birth, Horus must needs himself be born. Yet as a divine 
manifestation he was conceived of as eternal. This apparent 
contradiction was reconciled through a combination of the two 
ideas. His birth was a perpetual renewing, but this proceeded 
from himself. As the manifestation of the diurnal sun he was 
born of the close of the nocturnal sun, which in its turn was 
only a transformation of the foregoing diurnal sun. Here was 
the prototype of one of the grandest mysteries, which, appear- 
ing in the early stages of the Egyptian theogony, has passed 
into the theologies of later nations, and even in this age of 
materialism is baptized anew by science under the name ‘ Cor- 
relation of Force,’ viz: the mystery of an eternal divine mani- 
festation under all forms, and of perpetual regeneration.”* 
The second remedy is Fairness. Professors of light are 
expected to walk in the light. Of all people Christians ought 
to be the most candid, infinitely removed from anything which 
is dishonest. Infidelity has been and even now is aided by the 
unfair attitude of some orthodox leaders. Doubtless they 
mean well, but what shall be said of their judicial fairness 
when they indiscriminately condemn an opponent before read- 
ing his works, or when they regard opprobrious epithets as 
substantial arguments? Calling a man an infidel does not 
make him one, any more than the charge of heterodoxy makes 
you at variance with God and his truth. Says Dr. McCosh: 
“T have sometimes feared that if infidels are produced in any 
of our colleges, it may be in those in which Spencer and Hux. 
ley are denounced by teachers who have never studied the 
questions discussed. Our first inquiry, when a supposed dis- 
covery in science is announced, should be not, Is it consistent 
with Scripture? but, Is it true? If it be true, all who have an 
implicit faith in the Bible are sure that it cannot be unfavora- 
ble to religion.”+ In the year 1835, the Life of Christ by 
Strauss appeared, creating a profound impression. In the 
words of Dr. Schaff: “Hardly a day passed that it was not 


* Bib. Sacra, 1873, p. 779. 
+ From a Paper read before the Presby. Alliance. 
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made the subject of the most earnest and exciting discussion. 
Some thought that the hour of the downfall of the Christian 
church and religion had struck, while others expected good 
results from the struggle.”* From all quarters came the ques- 
tion, What shall be done? The Prussian government and 
many evangelical ministers were seriously thinking of legal 
prohibition; but Neander said: No. Such a step would 
give the work a spurious celebrity, and would be a virtual con- 
fession that the arguments were unanswerable. No! the work 
of Strauss must be met, not by legal authority, but by legiti- 
mate reasoning, which was immediately done, resulting in the 
Life of Christ by Neander, which confronted, wrestled with, 
and conquered the great champion of myths. Such must ever 
be the course of God’s people. Infidelity cannot be checked, 
much less cured, by legal or ecclesiastical authority. Mere 
dogmatism is a sure indication of weakness, which the enemy 
is not slow to perceive. A few years since, a prominent divine 
of New England spoke of a certain doctrine, saying: “I do 
not wish to hear any argument on that subject. I studied it 
all up years ago, when I -was in the theological seminary, and 
settled my opinions about it. I do not wish them unsettled. 
If they are not true, I do not wish to know it.”+ Some years 
ago a professor in a theological seminary wrote to Dr. McCosh 
saying, he had a paper to prepare on development, of which he 
confessed his ignorance and asked for light. Such men havea 
strong tendency to make honest seakers of truth positive unbe- 
lievers. If our creeds cannot stand investigation they should 
be abolished. If the Christian system is opposed to eternal 
truth, then farewell system, for we humbly desire to follow that 
which is true, profoundly believing that by so doing we shall 
completely vindicate Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. Admirably has Dr. Phillips Brooks said: “There must 
be no lines of orthodoxy inside the lines of truth. Men find 
that you are playing with them, and will not believe you even 
when you come in earnest. I know what may be said in 
answer. I know the old talk about holding the outworks as 

* Methodist Quarterly Review, 1848, p. 256. 

+As related by Dr. W. Gladden in an Address at Amherst College, 
June 23, 1878. 
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long as we can, and then retreating to the citadel, and perhaps 
there has hardly been a more mischievous metaphor than this, 
The minister who tries to make people believe that which he 
questions, in order to keep them from questioning that which 
he believes, knows very little about the certain workings of the 
human heart, and has no real faith in truth itself.”* 

The third remedy is a Clear Revelation of the Inconsistencies 
of recent infidelity.: A divided house cannot long stand. 
Even a superficial knowledge of recent skeptical postulates 
clearly shows that the enemy is thoroughly disorganized. 
Twenty years ago Positivism was quite prevalent, but now 
Huxley confesses that he “found the veins of ore few and far 
between, and the rock so apt to run to mud that one incurred 
the risk of being intellectually smothered in the working.” 
Speaking of Comte, Spencer says: “I regard his division of 
intellectual progress into the three phases—theological, meta- 
physical, and positive—as superficial.” Until quite recently, 
the principles of John Stuart Mill were extensively accepted 
in England, but to-day their sun is declining, and doubtless in 
a few years will be practically ignored. Says a no less distin- 
guished scholar than the late and deeply lamented Professor 
W.S. Jevons: “For my part I will no longer consent to live 
silently under the incubus of bad logic and bad philosophy 
which Mill’s works have laid upon us. On almost every subject 
of social importance—religion, morals, political philosophy, 
political economy, metaphysics, logic—he has expressed unhes- 
itating opinions, and his sayings are quoted by his admirers as 
if they were the oracles of a perfectly wise and logical mind.” 

But not only does one system of infidelity succeed another, 
the leaders are inconsistent with and fundamentally contradict 
themselves. At one time Huxley says that “all vital action is 
the result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm which dis- 
plays it;” but at another time he remarks: “I, individually, 
am no materialist, but on the contrary believe materialism to 
involve grave philosophical error.” While Tyndall discerns 
“in matter the promise and potency of every form and qual- 
ity of life,” yet he confesses that ‘‘ molecular groupings and mo- 


* Princeton Review, March, 1879, pp. 299, 300. 
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lecular motions explain nothing.” “The utmost the materialist 
can affim is the association of the two classes of phenomena, of 
whose real bond of union he is in absolute ignorance. The 
problem of the connection of soul and body is as insoluble in 
its modern form as it was in the pre-scientific ages.” 

The last remedy which we would propose is a bold, critical 
attack on infidelity. This involves the negative,—one phase 
of which has just been considered—and the positive; for it 
may be affirmed without fear of successful contradiction that 
infidelity cannot stand in the presence of a critical examination. 
It were well if all Christians would remember that the ablest, 
the most exact science not only favors, but demands the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity. Says Dr. Beale, ‘‘ Instead of 
trying to determine exactly how much may be conceded and 
modified without altogether abandoning Christian belief, we 
ought to dissect and analyze the ridiculous propositions 
I may without hesitation express my conviction that the main 
arguments adduced by materialists against religion will scarcely 
bear thoughtful examination. Many of the more recent obser- 
vations are very audacious, but that is all. Of the so-called 
facts upon which some of the arguments are said to rest, many 
are not facts at all, and the less said about them the better.”* 
The disease checked, the poiscn removed, the positive work 
of building up the system should commence. Here the broad 
principles of Theism should be skillfully employed. The 
fundamental arguments—to which allusion was made at the 
beginning of this Article—should be elaborately used and 
cogently pushed home to the heart and conscience. The spon- 
taneous affirmations of the moral nature unequivocally declare 
not only God’s existence, but man’s lost condition, and hence 
his imperative need of aSaviour. The intense yearnings of the 
human heart demand a personal, heavenly Father, as is strik- 
ingly seen in the extremely sad confession of the late brilliant, 
but atheistic Professor Clifford. “It cannot be doubted that 
theistic belief is a comfort and solace to those who hold it, and 
the loss of it isa very painful loss. It cannot be doubted, at 
least by many of us in this generation, who either receive now, 
or received it in our childhood, and have parted from it since 


* Princeton Review, July, 1878, p. 118. 
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with such searching trouble as only cradle faiths can cause. 
We have seen the spring sun shine out of an empty heaven to 
light up a soulless earth. We have felt with utter loneliness 
that the Great Companion is dead.” Of like import are the 
words of Dr. Sadleir—one of the leaders of practical atheism in 
England—who made the chief address at the funeral of George 
Eliot. Among other things, he said, “My fellow-mourners, 
not with earthly affections only, but also with heavenly hopes, 
let us now fulfill this duty which is laid uponus...... As 
the noblest lives are the truest, so are the loftiest faiths. It 
would be strange that she should have created immortal things, 
and yet be no more than mortal herself. It would be strange 
if names and influences were immortal and not the souls which 
gave them immortality. No. The love and grief at parting 
are prophecies, and clinging memories are an abiding pledge of 
a better life to come. So then, we may take home the words 
of Christ, ‘‘Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.’ Great and dear friend, we bid thee farewell; but only 
for a little while, till Death shall come again and unite forever 
those whom he has separated for a time.”* 

The human intellect no less demands the existence of a Per- 
sonal First Cause. Darwin has remarked, “The question 
whether there exists a Creator and Ruler of the universe, has 
been answered in the affirmative by the highest intellects that 
have ever lived.” Herbert Spencer declares the doctrine of 
the Unknown, but before finishing his argument, he virtually 
admits, as Ex-President Hill, of Harvard University, has 
admirably shown—that the Unknown has at least four attrib- 
utes, viz: being, causal energy, omnipresence, and eternity.”+ 
In like manner, modern infidelity can no more account for the 
orderly arrangement of the universe by the mere theory of 
evolution than it can produce the living from the non-living. 
As Professor Bowne has convincingly shown, no creation, or a 
Personal First Cause is the ultimate issue before modern infi- 
delity.t In speaking of atheism Professor Tyndall days, “I 

* See The Independent, Jan. 20, 1881. 


+ Bib. Sacra, 1874, p. 211. 
t+ The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, ch. v. 
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have noticed that it is not in hours of clearness and vigor that 
this doctrine commends itself to my mind, and that in presence 
of stronger and healthier thoughts it ever disappears as offering 
no solution of the mystery in which we dwell and of which we 
form a part.” 
‘* But how should matter execute a law, 

Dull as it is, or satisfy a charge 

So vast in its demands, unless impelled 


To ceaseless action, by some ceaseless power, 
And under pressure of some conscious cause ?” 


Equally conclusive is the historic argument. The experi- 
ences of the race are immensely valuable because they show 
not only the utter folly of infidelity, but also the inherent 
strength of Christianity. Infidelity has never been construc- 
tive, but always destructive. No matter in what direction the 
eye is turned, whether to architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music, poetry, or the vast benevolent and missionary activities, 
the power which has developed the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, which has cultivated the barren places of the earth and 
made them blossom as the rose, is “the old, old story of Jesus 
and his love.”* Of necessity this must be, for of itself, infidel- 
ity has no life, and consequently it can give none. It has never 
been and can never be a strong motive power. Nay, it isa 
mere braggart. Going about to establish its own righteousness 
it has not submitted itself to the righteousness of God, and con- 
sequently everything it touches is poisoned and finally dies. 
Infidelity would measure the Infinite as it does the stars and 
planets, the glory of his handiwork. It would sound the 
depths of the soul, as it tests the undulations of the billows 
which play on the Atlantic coast. It would ruthlessly tear 
man from his Maker and laugh to scorn the wreck thus made. 
But let us take courage and work on. He who was condemned 
that Barabbus might go free, shall yet be crowned by the ages 
as the Lord of Lords and the King of Kings, for 


‘*God is not dead, nor doth he sleep, 
The wrong shall fail, the right prevail.” 


* See Lecky’s remarkable statement as to the power of Christianity in 
Europe. Rationalism in Europe, vol. i., p. 811. 
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ArticLte VII.—THE BIBLE AS A BOOK OF EDUCATION, 


Ir does not need a very wide induction of facts, or a very 
careful reading of the signs of the times, to discover that the 
Bible does not now hold that place in the estimation of many 
minds, especially of younger persons, which it formerly held. 
While its divine authority and inspiration as a book of religion 
is generally conceded, yet this is held often in a partial or 
qualified sense, as inspired in portions, or as touching certain 
religious truths and doctrines, but not in respect to other truth. 
It no lounger commands the reverence or the faith which it once 
inspired as The Book, the Word of God, the sun of the moral 
and intellectual world, “the fountain light of all our day, the 
master light of all our seeing.” It is no longer the text-book 
of the family and the school, as well as the church, from which 
all truest and best knowledge is derived. 

The causes of this are many and various, and are connected 
with that general decadence of faith and reverence which seems 
to be a characteristic of our time. I will mention only one or 
two more specific causes as preparing the way for a true answer 
to our main question—How to exalt the Bible in the estimation 
of the young ?* 

This low estimate of the Bible implied in the question is in 
great part the effect of ignorance—a natural consequence of the 
immaturity of their minds and tastes, and an inability to appre- 
ciate the true excellence of the Bible. A child or uncultured 
person cannot be expected to have the same estimate of Milton 
or Shakespeare, or the same appreciation of nature and the 
sciences drawn from it, as one of mature knowledge and cul- 
tivated taste. 

Another reason lies in the notion that the Bible is purely a 
religious book, and therefore uninteresting to the young mind; 
in the prejudice arising from the natural or unregenerate heart, 
which associates religion and religious teaching with gloom, 
austerity, and all unpleasantness. 


* This Paper was originally prepared for a Conference of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, as a discussion of the above question. 
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I will not stay to inquire how far this prejudice may be due 
to unwise religious teaching, and the substitution of human 
systems and dry theological dogmas for the fresh and living 
presentations of truth as found in the Scriptures; or whether 
the two revelations of Nature and the Bible have not been tov 
widely sundered in our attempts to exalt the Bible above 
Nature. I will here simply drop the inquiry as matter for 
reflection—W by is it that the Word of God in Nature should 
be so attractive to the young mind that it never tires of its 
varied and endless beauty and harmony, and the more intellec- 
tual the communion the greater the delight, while the Word of 
God in the Bible, which we believe to have come from the 
same infinite Mind, and is so vitally linked with Nature in its 
language of symbol and poetry, should be regarded with indif- 
ference arid sometimes with aversion ? 

One other cause which I will mention, is the too prevalent 
impression fostered by the infidelity of the day, that the Bible, 
and especially the Old Testament, is a book of the past, super- 
annuated, and outgrown by the advancement of modern thought. 
It is needless to say that this notion is one of sheer ignorance 
and not of superior enlightenment; an evidence of that vanity 
of mind in which modern skepticism walks, “ having the under- 
standing darkened, being alienated from the life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them because of the blindness of their 
heart.” The question then is—How to meet and forestall this 
ignorant prejudice which the young are so apt to imbibe, and 
exalt the Bible to its true place in their regard and estimation? 

A general answer would be, to show what the Bible really is ; 
by letting its own light displace the darkness of ignorance and 
prejudice respecting it; by showing that it is a book not of 
religion merely but of widest and truest culture, adapted to 
every faculty and want of the human mind, as well as the heart 
and conscience ; suited to évery age and class and condition of 
humanity; that it is not behind the age but before it, and 
before all ages, because anticipating and comprehending the 
wants of all; containing not indeed the results but the first 
principles and germs of all science and philosophy, the oldest 
literature, the beginnings of all history, disclosing the origin 
and final cause and consummation of all things; that as Nature 
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is a revelation of God for the physical and intellectual wants of 
man as a creature of time, so the Bible is a revelation of God 
for his higher spiritual wants as a creature of immortality ; and 
that its extent is as grand and measureless, its truths as mani- 
fold, its thoughts as deep, its beauty as charming, and its 
authorship as manifestly divine. 

Such a showing would, of course, be impossible in a true 
sense by mere words, but only by an experimental acquaintance 
with the Bible, gradually and slowly growing into a fuller and 
deeper knowledge of this wonderful book, which like Nature 
is a revelation only to the mind and heart that receives it, and 
must itself create the taste and the power to appreciate it. 

Let me indicate a few points not very commonly included in 
our estimate of the Bible, showing its manifold adaptation to 
the human mind, with special reference to its educational uses. 

L Consider the Bibie as a book for the exercise and culture 
of the Imagination. This is one of the first powers awakened 
in the young mind, whose influence on the character is most 
potent and lasting, and whose right culture, therefore, is of the 
first importance. And here I assume what I need not stay to 
prove, that the imagination is given to be the instrument and 
vehicle of truth and not of falsehood and delusion. All the 
highest and most spiritual truths come to us and are communi- 
cated through this faculty; which is the reason why Christ 
taught chiefly in parables addressed to the imagination, and not 
in propositions addressed to the understanding. Its vision, as 
related to the world of supersensible realities, is what the senses 
are to the world of material things, and can as little be ignored 
or dispensed with. It is the ally and handmaid of faith, as the 
mere understanding is of unbelief and skepticism. All great 
seers of truth, whether prophets or poets, or teachers of man- 
kind, have been men of strong and vivid imagination, while 
the infidels, the skeptics, and scoffers have generally been 
wanting or deficient in this faculty. 

Now it is wonderful to see how large a part of the Bible is 
directly addressed to this faculty of imagination. Let those 
who are disposed to underrate this faculty as inferior to the 
reason, and to be repressed rather than cultivated, consider 
Nearly one-half of the books of the Old Testament 
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are pure poetry; and of the rest a large part are poetical in 
spirit if not in form. 

The character of the poetry of the Bible I have not time to 
consider, but the most competent critics are agreed that no 
poetry in the world excels or even equals it in the grandeur 
and elevation of its spirit, and the boldness, beauty, and sub- 
limity of its imagery. The book of Job, which is generally 
regarded as the oldest poem, if not the oldest piece of writing 
in the world, abounds with imagery which for freshness and 
beauty can only be compared with that of Homer, while in 
sublimity of conception and profound moral interest it is im- 
measurably superior. Carlyle is a man of some authority in 
literary matters, and his opinion of this book may be worth 
citing as an offset to that of some modern scoffers and repudi- 
ators of the Old Testament. 

‘**I call that book,” he says, ‘“‘ apart from all theories about it, one of 
the grandest things ever written with pen. A noble book ; all men’s 
book! It is our first, oldest statement of the never-ending problem,— 
man’s destiny and God’s ways with him here on earth. And all in such 
free flowing outlines; grand in its sincerity, in its simplicity ; in its 
epic melody and repose of reconcilement. There is the seeing eye, the 
mildly understanding heart. So true, every way; true eyesight and 
vision for all things ; material things no less than spiritual ;—the horse, 
‘hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ?—he ‘lauyhs at the shaking 
of the spear.’ Such living likenesses were never since drawn. Svblime 
sorrow, sublime reconciliation ; oldest choral melody, as of the heart 
of mankind ; so soft, and great; as the summer midnight, as the world 
with its seas and stars! There is nothing written, I think, in the Bible, 
or out of it, of equal literary merit.” 

Some of the poetry, too, in the Psalms, in the book of 
Proverbs, and that beautiful epithalamium, the Song of Solo- 
mon, the glowing and seraphic strains of Isaiah, and the 
sublime visions of heaven and the New Jerusalem given by 
St. John in the Revelations,—I need not say are unequalled in 
the literature of the world. Here is the true inspiration. We 
are here among ‘the fountains and mountain springs, whence 
the streams and rivers of modern poetry have flowed, as well 
as the moulds and symbols of religious thought for all time, 
have been derived. If all the so-called inspiration of the 
bards of literature could be traced to its true source, the most 
inspired and sublimest strains would doubtless be found to 
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have been drawn,—as in some instances they confessedly were, 
—from these divine springs. The sublimity and grand organ- 
tone of Milton’s genius, as well as the subject of his great 
poem, were derived from the Hebrew Scriptures, which he was 
accustomed to read, or have read to him in the original. And 
the marvelous power and beauty of the style of Mr. Ruskin, 
as he himself tells us, was derived from his early and continu- 
ous reading of the Bible—his mother requiring him when a 
child to read aloud a chapter every day,—until his mind be- 
came thoroughly imbued and saturated with its spirit and 
imagery. And in this connection let me say, that for the cul- 
tivation of the ¢aste, for acquiring a just appreciation of the 
beautiful and true in thought and expression, there is no bet- 
ter book than the Bible, the true fountain head of culture and 
education for the mind no less than of the heart. Especially 
let me commend for this purpose the old, and with all its 
faults the dest, and never to be superseded, English version 
known as the authorized or King James’ version. The more 
the young can learn of it, the more of its words as well as its 
truths and principles, can be stored in the memory and wrought 
into the structure of thought and speech, the better masters 
will they be of language, the more able to discern what is 
excellent, and to appreciate whatever is true, beautiful, pure, 
and good. And this is one answer to the question so often 
asked, how to save our youth from reading the low and cor- 
rupting trash which forms so much of the popular literature of 
the day. A mind early stored with the thoughts and words of 
God, a taste formed by familiarity with the literature of the 
Bible, will have no relish for the baser sort, any more than a 
heart purified by faith and established in the truth of the 
Gospel will be shaken or disturbed by the arguments of modern 
infidelity. 

II. To pass from the poetry of the Bible to what is more 
properly History. The first chapters of Gehesis, recounting 
the history of the Creation through all its wonder-teeming 
periods called “days,” but before the birth of time as we 
measure it, therefore divine not human days,—are confessedly 
the sublimest record ever written; which whether regarded as 
fact or fable, tradition or inspiration, show a majesty and sim- 
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plicity like that of the naked heavens themselves, and worthy 
of the same divine author. Coming to the last or human 
period, what grand and wonderful disclosures of the first be- 
ginnings of human history, nowhere else given yet most need- 
ful to be known, are here recorded! The origin and divine 
parentage of man; the derivation of woman from the man, 
which, however shallow critics may deride, alone explains the 
sacred mystery of marriage ;—the garden of Eden; the brief 
sad story of the temptation and transgression of the first 
human pair; and their expulsion from Paradise; the first 
death by murder; Noah and the deluge; the building of the 
tower of Babel; the confusion of tongues and the dispersion 
of mankind ;—these form a succession of historical pictures 
which address most powerfully the imagination and furnish a 
new and unending charm for the mind. 

But it is said by some that these first chapters of Genesis 
are not true history, that they are not only imaginative in form 
and coloring, but imaginary in their substance, mere myths 
and legends, like those which make up the mythologies of 
Greece and Rome. Science, falsely so-called, is arrayed 
against revelation, and an attempt is made to discredit the 
authority of Scripture at its very beginning. Not only such 
men as Robert Ingersoll declaim with blasphemous ridicule 
about the “ Mistakes of Moses,” working on the ignorance and 
prejudice of the vulgar, but even men high in the literary and 
scientific world give in to the assumption, and put forth or 
advocate theories in direct contradiction to the Bible records; 
and assaults are made on every hand against the inspiration 
and the historic truth of the Bible. 

I do not propose here to reconcile the seeming conflict be- 
tween science and revelation,—for it is more seeming than 
real, and comes either from a false reading of nature or a false 
interpretation of the Bible. This has been done by others more 
competent to the task. But it is well in these days of infidel 
assaults against the Bible to be aware of the nature of these 
assaults and not to be alarmed at them, or judge of them by 
the confidence and assumptions of its foes. It has encountered 
and survived many such assaults in the past, and will survive 
many more in the future. We may exalt the truth of revela- 
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tion while giving all due credence to the discoveries of science. 
But true science thus far, according to the verdict of its ablest 
and wisest teachers, refuses to give its testimony against a true 
interpretation of Scripture. No established facts, in distinction 
from theories and speculations, have yet been found to contra- 
dict the teachings of Scripture respecting the order of creation, 
the divine and supernatural origin of man, and the unity of 
the human race. : 

The province of Revelation, so far as it relates to the ma- 
terial world, is to reveal the true cause of things, i. e. the 
divine agency in nature, which must be super-natural and in- 
comprehensible. It seldom or never discloses the mode or 
process of creation. The province of science is to discover the 
material links in the chain of what we term nature in the order 
of their appearance. It is, therefore, wholly within the sphere 
of time and sense, i. e. of phenomenu, and cannot properly 
conflict with that of Revelation, whose sphere is behind and 
above this. When, e. g. the Bible declares that “the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul,” 
—-nothing is said or implied respecting the mode of his crea- 
tion, but only of the source or material of his twofold being, 
and of the divine agency in this creation; his body being 
formed of matter derived from below,—but whether of organ- 
ized or unorganized matter, whether by mechanical construc- 
tion, or growth, or development, is not stated; his sou/ being 
deriyed not from below, and not by development from any 
other creature, but by a direct divine inbreathing, by which 
man became a living soul, in the image of God, and not a de- 
veloped or improved animal. 

So the declaration that ‘the Lord God made every plant of 
the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew,” points to the great truth that every distinct 
creation was preceded by a divine thought or ¢dea, of which it 
is the embodiment; that, however produced, it did not spring 
up casually, or without a creative will and design. 

The historical books, so-called, are largely biographical, re- 
counting the history not of states and empires, dealing only 
with generalities after the style of modern histories, but of 
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persons who were fathers of nations, the representative men of 
the race, picturing before us their character and domestic life 
in a few graphic touches after the manner of Homer or Shake- 
speare, so that they live before us in imagination in forms as 
real and unfading as the memories of our own childhood. 
Who does not know Abraham, the Friend of God and the 
father of the faithful, as really and even better than he knows 
Washington, the Father of his Country? Who ever tires of 
reading the old yet ever new story of the sacrifice of Isaac, of 
Eleazar and Rebecca at the well, of Jacob and Esau, the won- 
derful dream at Bethel and its more wonderful fufillment in his 
after history; or the sad, sweet story of Joseph and his 
brethren, where the workings of Providence in human affairs 
is so beautifully seen, ‘out of evil still educing good;’ of 
Moses and Pharaoh and the Exodus from Egypt; and the 
wanderings of the Israelites through the wilderness to the 
Promised Land? Who has not been charmed by the sweet 
idyl of Ruth the Moabitess? It is said that Dr. Franklin 
once read this story to a circle of French infidels after listen- 
ing to a tirade against the Bible, representing it as an oriental 
tale, but not mentioning its source. The critical savans list- 
ened with delight to this unique and beautiful production, and 
expressed their wonder that so charming a pastoral had never 
before been known. Their astonishment and chagrin may be 
conceived when they were informed that the story was taken 
from one of the despised books of the Old Testament. So 
many a story or chapter from the Bible would instantly rise in 
the estimation of some persons if it were found in any other 
book than the Bible. 

The Bible as a book of history supplies what no other 
history does, spanning a period which but for this luminous 
arch would be an empty void. It filis with living and real 
personalities and authentic facts that dark prehistoric age 
which in other literatures is but vague tradition or mythologic 
fable. But the peculiarity and transcendent excellence of it is 
that it presents the divine and not merely the human side of 
history, and thus furnishes the true key for its interpretation ; 
the divine idea and law which rules in all events. The true 
philosophy and import of history is given in the Bible as in no 
other mere human composition. 
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Sacred history and biography is divine philosophy teaching 
by example; and the value of this teaching to the race who 
can estimate? Take away from the possession and memory of 
mankind the lives and characters of those eminent men— 
saints, kings, patriarchs, and prophets—which have come down 
to us in the Old Testament Scriptures; blot out from the 
mind of the race the grandly simple character and sublime 
faith of Abraham, the meek yet heroic and godlike character 
of Moses, the saintly yet humanly great life and history of 
David and of his kingly and luxurious successor, the pure 
and magnanimous Daniel, the petulant and moody Jonah, with 
others of the great and motley procession whose names and 
memories are the heritage of all time; erase the moral lessons 
of Providence taught through them and their history ;—and 
what an amount of light and truth, the garnered fruit of these 
four thousand years of time, would disappear from the earth ! 
What would be the result upon the mental character and 
progress of the race in consequence of this withdrawal? I 
need not ask what would be the consequence if the New 
Testament were emptied of its historical and biographical con- 
tents, and that divine Sun which shines from its pages over 
the whole Christian world were to be withdrawn,—since all 
that the world is to-day and all it is to be is, in one sense, ow- 
ing to the simple history of the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
And yet there are those who would blot this sun from the 
heavens—or what is the same, divest him of that supernatural 
and divine character, which is his glory. 

III. But the Bible is not only a book of poetry and of his- 
tory, it is also a book of Philosophy for the race. This it is 
through the principles or first truths which it reveals. 

All vital knowledge consists essentially in certain simple 
fundamental principles. These are few, as compared with the 
immense range of knowledge which the mind is able to grasp 
or comprehend under them; they are simple compared with 
the infinite complexity of branches growing and extending 
from them. These principles of knowledge, or ideas, are not 
like the facts of knowledge whose only hold is in the memory, 
and which are liable to be lost and forgotten. When once awak- 
ened in the soul they cannot pass out of it, but remain forever, 
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waxing stronger and deeper with every increase of knowledge, 
as the roots of a tree take deeper and stronger hold of the 
earth with every year’s growth of its branches. .They are 
“Truths that wake to perish never.” They not only fill a 
space in the mind, but they shed a light through it upon all 
departments and subjects of the soul’s knowledge. These pri- 
mary or fundamental truths I need not stay to enumerate, as 
they will recur to one on reflection, especially in the endeavor 
to trace back any truth or subject of knowledge to its founda- 
tion or source. In every such attempt he will speedily come 
to a limit beyond which he cannot pass, a great ocean which 
bounds the whole continent of knowledge, from which all its 
streams are derived, and into which they empty and lose them- 
selves,—in whose infinity the mind itself is lost. In other 
words, there are certain truths or ideas at the bottom or 
beginning of all knowledge which must be given or taken 
for granted by the mind, which cannot be demonstrated 
or even understood, which are objects not so much of knowl- 
edge as of faith. They are known only as they are believed. 
Such are the first truths respecting God, the soul, its freedom, 
responsibility, and immortality, moral obligation, right and 
wrong, and the eternal distinction between them; and con- 
nected with these the facts and doctrines respecting the 
origin, nature, and destiny of man, the law and duties 
which are binding on him, and the consequences of his 
moral conduct. I do not say that some of these truths 
are not known in a degree independently of the Bible, 
being obscure intimations of the soul itself. But the Bible 
alone brings them to light, substantiates and makes them 
objects of distinct and conscious knowledge. They are awak- 
ened, quickened, and nourished by its light, as the slumbering 
germs of nature are quickened by the vernal sun and showers. 
To illustrate by one or two examples: The great and primary 
truth that God is, and is the Creator of all things, is commonly 
said to be an inference of the reason, a truth arrived at by con- 
templating the creation and inferring a Creator or First Cause. 
But it may well be doubted, if the Bible did not reveal the 
fact—the first thing which it does reveal, as it is the first thing 
necessary for man to know—that “Jn the beginning God created 
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the heavens and the earth,” whether this conclusion would ever 
be reached or established by the mind, whether the inference 
of human reason would not be that the world is eternal, as 
some ancient philosophers held, and is still claimed by certain 
infidels at the present day. The Apostle declares that “by 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the Word 
of God, so that the things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear.” This, like the existence of God, is a 
first truth, not an inference or deduction from other truths. It 
is to be received and known by faith, not by reasoning or 
demonstration. 

The argument from design, so-called, rests on the assump- 
tion or conception of God as a designing mind, the intelligent 
Cause of all that we behold. The existence of God is the 
premise, not the conclusion of the argument; and to one who 
denies the premise the argument is naught. The real source 
of our belief in the divine existence is deeper. We have an 
intuitive idea, or sense, or feeling, of God implanted in our 
intellectual and moral being. Intellectually, it is the idea of 
Cause or some power behind every effect which produces it; 
and this idea is not given by sense or experience, but underlies 
and interprets experience. It is an intuition of the reason, not 
a deduction of the understanding. Morally, it is the sense of 
responsibility given in the conscience, which implies some 
power to whom we are responsible. But these intuitions of 
our rational and spiritual being, dim and inarticulate in most 
men, are first brought out into clear consciousness and their 
reality substantiated, by the light of revelation. The Bible, 
like the sun, makes distinct and legible this invisible writing 
on the soul; and we must believe in order to know this truth. 
Faith is the evidence of this unseen reality. 

This truth once revealed to man and believed as fact, reason 
finds abundant confirmations of it. It explains the existence 
of the world and all we see around us. It meets a want of the 
human reason, as light does o: he eye, without which we could 
not see, or see but dimly and confusedly; and in its light all 
things become clear and clearly understood. Without this 
truth, which the Bible alone clearly reveals, meeting the mind 
at its first opening on the world, the foundation stone of all 
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true knowledge would be wanting, and superstition would 
take the place of science, and idolatry of true religion.* 

So also the nature of God as one, as personal and spiritual 
and omnipresent, as just and good and loving, as the Provi- 
dential Governor, and universal Father of all—this revelation 
is like a flood of sunlight upon a dark and troubled sea, tip- 
ping every wave with silver, and lighting up a luminous path- 
way across its stormy waters. Who can estimate what effect 
this aspect of life and the world, in place of that dark and 
dismal shadow of fate which overspreads the heathen world 
and casts a sullen gloom on every heart and countenance— 
what effect this true aud brighter aspect has upon the right 
unfolding and education of the human mind and the human 
soul ? 

Again the idea of Cause which underlies all scientific knowl- 
edge and investigation, and which is truly said to be an intui- 
tion of the reason—this idea as already intimated, receives its 
verification and substantiation from the Bible, in the reality of 
the first great cause, which is there revealed. The Bible 
declares what is the substance of this idea, by revealing God, 
the Supreme Cause, a Spiritual Power, not material, invisible, 
and an object of faith, not of sense or demonstration, existing 
within and behind whatever comes to pass in nature, from 
whom and in whom all natural causes and forces have their 
efficiency. ‘Thus the reality of this idea of cause and causation 
is found only in spirit or will—primarily in the will of God, 
next and consciously in our own will. This is the true source 
and reality of all which can be called power or causation, as 
the deepest thinkers are more and more acknowledging. 

The skepticism of Hume, and later that of Mill and the 
whole school of materialistic writers, who deny that there is 


* The scientific value of this idea of God as the necessary ground and 
condition not only of all existence but of all true knowledge, and even 
of thought and consciousness, has not been sufficiently appreciated. To 
attempt to understand or even to conceive the world and our own being 
without this idea to account for, support, and interpret these facts, is 
like attempting to conceive of a quality with a substance, or an effect 
without a cause, or of thought without a mind. It is the abnegation of 
reason and a resting, or rather floating, in mere phenomena, with no 
supporting ground or reality from which they spring. 
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any such thing as cause beyond what the senses can see, resolv- 
ing it into mere antecedent, comes of denying or ignoring the 
God of the Bible and believing only in natural law. When 
we consider what a place this idea of causality holds in the 
mind and in all true knowledge of things, we shall see the 
importance of having it formed and developed under the light 
of the Bible, and not in the darkness of a blind and godless 
materialism. 

I will mention only one other first truth, or class of truths, 
relating to the soul, or man in his essential being and rela- 
tions :— 

Man as made in the image of God; Man as free and responsi: 
ble; Man as immortal. 

These truths, every one of which is denied by the modern 
materialism, are not only fundamental, but vital to all true 
knowledge. Who can tell the power and influence of this 
doctrine of man—which the Bible alone reveals in its integrity 
—on the whole development of individual and social life? 
The whole doctrine of human rights, rights of liberty, rights of 
conscience, about which so much contention and so many revo- 
lutions have arisen, is only an inference from this great primal 
truth or doctrine; is derived wholly from what man has learned 
from the Bible about himself. And where the Bible is not, 
these rights are not heard of or regarded. What dignity or 
value is there to man or his rights, what meaning has the word 
‘right’ if man has no spiritual or immortal nature, or if he be a 
mere development of a monkey, or of still lower animal forms, 
and not, as the Bible teaches, a being of transcendent dignity 
and worth, the image and glory of God on earth? What 
meaning or value has lie, if there be no hereafter, no immor- 
tality for man in which all that is enigmatical and fragmentary 
in cur experience here shall find its solution and completion? 
Is life really worth living, if death ends all? And what shall 
save men from suicide and despair, or from the Epicurian con- 
clusion, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die? The 
Bible alone brings life and immortality to light, makes evident 
and certain what without it is but a dream. 

IV. It might seem superfluous to speak of the Bible as the 
text-book of Morality for the race, the truest educator of the 
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conscience, the fountain-light of law aud duty between man 
and man. Yet there are those who speak disparagingly of the 
morality of the Bible, and who hold up the moral systems of 
Confucius and Buddha and Socrates as equal if not superior to 
that of Christianity. It were a sufficient reply to this to point 
to the practical effects of these contrasted systems of heathen 
and Christian morality. Where, outside of Christianity, or 
where the Bible has shone, do you find justice and truth and 
moral purity practiced, or even recognized as universally bind- 
ing between man and man? Where else is woman elevated to 
her true dignity as the equal and not the slave of man? 
Where else is dove held up as the universal law, binding all men 
together and governing the relations of all as members of one 
family? Whence comes this higher and more delicate moral 
sense which in our day is applied to the condemnation and 
cure of slavery, polygamy, intemperance, war, cruelty, and other 
moral evils, but from the Bible and its ethical teachings? 

The practical value of Christian morality and its superiority 
to all other systems is conceded by infidels themselves, as is 
seen in the testimony of a noted deist, who after publicly labor- 
ing to disprove Christianity and to bring the Bible into con- 
tempt as a forgery, was found instructing his child from the 
pages of the New Testament. When taxed with the flagrant 
inconsistency, his only reply was: That it was necessary to 
teach the child morality, and that nowhere was there to be 
found such morality as in the Bible. 

But it is said by some that the ethical teaching of Christianity 
is contradictory to that of the Old Testament, which sanctioned 
polygamy and slavery, revenge and cruelty, and commanded 
wars of extermination against the aborigines of Palestine. 
God, it is said, cannot command or sanction in one portion of 
his word what he forbids in another, or what is condemned by 
an enlightened moral sense as wrong. Therefore some parts of 
the Bible are not inspired or of divine authority, and are to be 
discarded. 

But before proceeding to so summary a conclusion, it may be 
well to consider briefly a few fundamental principles of inter- 
pretation often overlooked, which may give a different aspect 
to what seems contradictory and inconsistent. 
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The first is the very obvious principle, that what is recorded 
in the Bible of the actions of good men may be true as fact, 
while not sanctioned or approved as right. Thus the falsehoods 
of Abraham and Sarah, the frauds practiced by Jacob on his 
father and brother, the adultery of David, and the polygamy 
and slavery common in those early times, were not the less 
wrong in the sight of God and his perfect law, though not 
always condemned in words, and though practiced by imper- 
fectly good and holy men. 

Another principle is that morality and moral culture in the 
early periods of human history, like religion and civilization, 
was progressive, God’s education of the race being carried on in 
successive stages, as men were able to learn and practice the 
divine teaching. Many evils and social wrongs were tolerated 
at first under certain restrictions and limitations, which could 
not be at once abolished. Thus polygamy and divorce, as 
Christ himself tells the Jews, were suffered, not because they 
were right, but “ because of the hardness of their hearts” —a 
principle which has a legitimate application to certain evils of 
our own day, and which some of our radical reformers would 
do well to consider. 

A third principle, and one of wide application in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, is that in the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, and according to the current conceptions of the inspired 
writers, God is commonly said to do or cause that which he 
simply permits to be done. Even wrong and wickedness is 
not seldom attributed to Him as its author. The following are 
familiar examples: “Shall there be evil in the city, and the 
Lord bath not done it?” “The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 
so that he would not let the children of Israel go.” “ Let him 
curse,” said David of Shimei, “for the Lord hath bidden him.” 
In the 24th chapter of II. Samuel it is said: “The anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and he moved David against 
them to say, Go number Israel and Judah.” A few verses after 
it is written: ‘And David’s heart smote him after he had 
numbered the people, and David said unto the Lord, I have 
sinned greatly in that I have done.” The difficulty and incon- 
sistency here apparent is solved by another record of the same 
transaction. In Chronicles xxi. 1, we read: “And Satan 
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stood up against Israel and provoked David to number 
Israel.” 

Passing over other examples, the greatest crime in human 
history, the crucifixion of Christ and its attendant sufferings, 
are ascribed in the language of Scripture, and even in our the- 
ology, to the infliction of God. Thus Isaiah in his prophecy 
declares: “It pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief.” This language the Apostle Peter, after its fulfill- 
ment, rightly interprets as follows: “Him being delivered 
according to the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, ye have taken and by wicked hands have crucified and 
slain.” All things and events, the evil as well as the good, 
enter into the eternal counsel and foreknowledge of God, and 
so in one sense are ine execution of his will or purpose, though 
God himself is never the author or responsible cause of sin. 
See James i. 13, 16. 

These three principles fairly applied will, I believe, relieve 
most if not all of the ethical difficulties of the Old Testament, 
and remove the seeming contradiction between its morality 
and that of the New. While Christ is the supreme and perfect 
teacher of morality, the law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ. There is no more inconsistency between the 
Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount than there is between 
the solid rocks and strata of the globe and the flowers that 
bloom on its surface. There is no more contradiction between 
the sentiment of the Psalmist praying for the destruction of his 
enemies: ‘‘ Destroy thou them, O God.” “Happy shall he be 
that rewardeth thee as thou hast served us,” and that of Jesus 
on the cross: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” than there is between justice and mercy, or between 
the crude and bitter taste of the unripe fruit and that of the 
luscious and perfected apple. 

It is an essential part of the morality of the Bible that it has 
its root in religious fazth, a belief in God and immortality, and 
is supported by religious sanctions. It is based not on the 
temporal and shifting ground of expediency—for there is no 
moral force or obligation in mere interest—but on the eternal 
and immutable nature of justice and rectitude, which is identical 
with the divine nature. 
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The motives of Christian morality are drawn from the highest 
of all truths, the character of God and his relation to us as our 
Father. ‘Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” “Do good to them that hate you. . 
that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven, 
for He is kind to the evil and the unthankful.” 

If appeal is made to interest, including the highest con- 
ceivable interest—the salvation of the soul, this is not the 
ground and reason of the law of duty, but an incentive to 
reach and stimulate those who cannot perceive the inherent 
excellence and blessedness of virtue, and the inherent evil and 
misery of sin. Moreover, the essence and real motive power 
of Christian morality is love,—love to man grounded in and 
springing from love to God. Here the morality of the Bible 
differs from all other systems. Heathen morality had almost 
nothing to do with religion, and as little with love, which in 
the Christian sense was not even conceived. There is a 
modern system advocated by some at the present day, under 
the name of “altruism,” which, discarding faith in God and 
immortality, claims for itself a purer principle because sepa- 
rated from all hope of reward or fear of punishment in a 
future life, and acting alone from the self-asserting and self-re- 
warding instinct of the moral sense, and the inherent excel- 
lence of right doing. But in discarding the supports of 
morality drawn from an eternal world, it is much to be feared 
that its life and reality are also taken away. For if there be 
no God as the guardian and Friend of virtue, the protector 
and vindicator of Right, in whom this idea finds its reality, 
and no immortality for its final and perfect realization,— virtue 
is either resolved into utility, a mere temporal and material 
good without any moral quality, or else a shadow without any 
substance. In either case the maxim is pertinent: ‘Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

What, too, under such a system, is to keep the moral sense 
true to its ideal of Right and Duty amidst the cross currents of 
interest and passion, if there be no absolute standard of Right 
external to the soul, no correlative of the Conscience, or pole- 
star to the needle, by whose steadfast light it may correct and 
verify itself? Above all, of what practical avail will such a 
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system be to the ignorant, and unthinking, and depraved masses 
of mankind, to instruct them in righteousness or restrain them 
from vice? Those who advocate this view may deem it a 
purer and more disinterested morality, but so far as the virtue 
is real it has grown from a religious and Christian root, from a 
belief in God and immortality. When once severed from its 
root it may retain its beauty for a while, but like cut flowers 
will soon wither and perish. 

We have thus seen that in the four great departments of in- 
tellectual and moral culture, Poetry, History, Philosophy, and 
Ethics, the Bible is a text-book of education not only superior 
to all others but supplying that which no others can supply, 
the primordial facts and principles on which ali true knowl- 
edge rests, the divine and fontal light in which the human 
mind, at least its higher faculties, are first awakened and 
nourished. Without this primal and quickening nurture—the 
divine Ideas emanating from the Bible and reflected in Chris- 
tian literature,—a mind fed solely on the facts of history and 
science, or the abstractions of logical and mathematical truth, 
might become a repository of learning, or a reasoning and cal- 
culating machine, but not a living soul.* 

I might show, did time permit, that the Bible is a book also 
of practical wisdom for the race in the various departments of 
moral, social, and political science;—the true Statesman’s 
Manual, in which the principles of all law and justice, of 
human government and political economy, as well as personal 

* One of the most striking and saddest illustrations of this is furnished 
in the experience of the late John Stuart Mill as related in his Auto- 
biography. Excluded in his childhood from all knowledge of the Bible 
and all direct influences of Christianity, which he was taught to regard 
as false, he was brought up by his father in the dry light and barren 
formulas of logic and kindred sciences,—the all-annihilating power of 
analysis being the only faculty cultivated—till, at the age of eighteen, 
as he himself tells us, he found himself ‘‘ a mere reasoning machine,”— 
a prodigy of learning and reasoning power, but famishing for the bread 
of life. Awakened at length, in a musing mood, to the utter worthless- 
ness of all his knowledge, he fell into a deep melancholy,—the natural 
pining of a soul made for truth and fed on husks,—from which his first 
relief was found in reading the poetry of Wordsworth, which is alive 
and saturated throughout with the spiritual truth and sentiment derived 
from Christianity. 

VOL. VI. 18 
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morality and well-being, are embodied in precept or example, 


for the practical guidance of mankind. It was the rejection of. 


the Bible and its principles which led to the horrors of the 
French Revolution; and a similar rejection of divine wisdom 
and an absolute trust in mere human reason unverified and un- 
corrected by experieuce, is the source of all the radical and 
revolutionary social theories of the present day. In the Bible, 
and the Bible alone, we find the origin and true idea of those 
great and divine institutions, the Family and the State; the 
principles and conditions of political and civil liberty, by the 
study and practice of which nations can alone work out their 
political salvation. In one department only of what is com- 
monly included in our systems of education is the Bible lack- 
ing in instruction—that of physical science, and this only be- 
cause not needed, God’s other grand revelation of Nature being 
all sufficient for this end: And this end will not be fully 
reached, science will not be worthy of its name, till it becomes 
not a mere tracing of material links, or a microscopic inspec- 
tion of the mere letters of this book, but a reading of God’s 
thoughts in the Creation, in sympathy with the mind of its 
great Author; till it learns also that there are other divine 
thoughts higher and deeper than these, for which another reve- 
lation is needed and is given. 

I have purposely omitted to speak of the Bible as a book of 
Religion and spiritual culture, revealing to man God in his 
higher revelations to the human soul, and the way of life and 
salvation as made known in the Gospel. This, though the 
chief end of the Scripture revelation, and although the highest 
of all culture, the summit and crown of a true education, is 
that, alas, which has least attraction for the natural or unspirit- 
ual mind. Possibly the separation of this supreme end from 
other and subordinate uses, and the unwise presentation of it 
by religious teachers, giving rise to endless religious contro- 
versy and sectarian divisions, is one great reason of the dises- 
teem into which the Bible has fallen in our day. As Christ 
prefaced his higher spiritual teaching and his divine cure of the 
soul by acts of*healing to the body, so the Bible may best win 
its way to men’s hearts as the book of life and salvation, by 


first ministering, and showing its adaptation to minister, to the 
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intellectual and moral nature, which, as well as the soul or 
spiritual nature, is made in the divine image, and can be en- 
lightened and saved only by communion with the divine 
Word, the mind, and thoughts of God. 

In the light of this wonderful adaptation of the Bible to the 
human mind, its correlation to every faculty and want of man, 
and its manifold design as a book of education for the race, we 
may see the unwisdom, the downright folly, as well as wrong 
and wickedness, of the policy of excluding such a book from 
our public schools. Better, by far, to exclude the light of the 
sun, and light our school-rooms with gas and kerosene. As 
well exclude all knowledge of the world illumined by the sun, 
all history and literature—which is more or less saturated with 
the truths of the Bible—and confine our instruction to the 
abstractions of logic and mathematics, and call that education, 
as exclude that light from heaven which alone interprets and 
supplements and systematizes our earthly knowledge into one 
living and organic whole; which completes the circle of knowl- 
edge by revealing its two fundamental principles and opposite 
poles—God and man—and their relations one to the other. 

To sacrifice the Bible as a text-book of educatien in defer- 
ence to the narrow prejudices, whether of infidels or Romanists, 
or to an unenlightened political expediency, is—to adopt the 
striking image of Coleridge—“ like digging up the charcoal 
foundations of the temple of Ephesus, to burn as fuel on its 
altars.” 

We may see also from this survey, the falsity of that narrow 
view which regards it as merely a book of religion in the tech- 
nical sense ; and to that still narrower notion, which is getting 
to be prevalent, that it is a book of a past age, which is becom- 
ing outgrown and obsolete, and is to be superseded by the new 
illumination. Certain human dogmas and crude interpretations 
that have attached themselves to the Scriptures may be super- 
seded and dissolved by the new light continually breaking 
forth from God's word, as some old theories of the universe are 
dissolved in the light of modern science; but the Bible itself 
can no more grow old or obsolete than Nature itself. When 
morning and evening outgrow their pristine beauty, or the 
seasons cease to be new every year, then will the histories and 
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biographies of the Bible lose their freshness, and fail to interest 
and instruct the race. When the stars grow old in the sky and 
the sun wears out his garment of light, then the truths of the 
Bible will become obsolete. When the law of gravitation 
loosens its hold on the atoms of the globe, then the Ten Com. 
mandments will cease to be binding on the life and conscience 
of men. *Nay, not so; for heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but this Word shall never pass away. 

Let this conviction of the permanence and universality of the 
Bible, its correspondence with Nature in its manifoldness, its 
grandeur and its divinity, get full possession of the minds of 
parents and teachers; let it be exalted in the estimation of older 
persons, and it will find a way of being exalted ia the estima- 
tion of the young. Let it become a household book, as it was 
with our fathers and mothers, as well as a book for Sundays 
and Sabbath schools. Let it reclaim and recover its place in 
our day and common schools as a text-book of education for 
the mind, as well as a book of devotion, by which all study is 
to be sanctified and all knowledge illuminated. Above all, let 
its blessed truths and precepts be made supreme in the heart 


and life, and it will need no other or higher exaltation. 





Notices of New Books. 


Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tur Beeinnines or Hisrory.*-- The ordinary idea of the 
first chapters of Genesis has hitherto been, that they are revela- 
tions which had no foreshadowings, officially recorded for all 
time. To explore these records in the interests of science, to 
compare them with like records, possessed by the Gentiles, to 
modify them by allegorical interpretations even, has been counted 
the next thing to a denial of their inspiration. But, sober 
thought on such an idea shows it to be without adequate 
grounds, except that of an arbitrary a priori assumption, that 
Moses had the only knowledge possible in the case. When it is 
remembered that Moses lived long after Abraham, that he was 
learned in Egyptian wisdom, and doubtless, as a scholar, knew 
something of Chaldean learning, the ground taken by modern 
scholarship, that these chapters are compilations from different 
existing legends, seems the more tenable. That the “ Oriental 
Peoples” had legends on the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge and other primitive events, there is no denying. Nor is 
there any need of denying it, as this admirable volume shows. 
M. Lenormant is not only a believer in revelation, but a devout 
confessor of what came by Moses, as well as of what came by 
Christ. In this exploration of Chaldean, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Phenician tradition, he discloses a prodigality of thought 
and skill allied to great variety of pursuit, and diligent manipula- 
tion of what he has secured. He “spoils the Egyptians” by 
boldly using for Christian purposes materials, which, if left 
unused, might be turned against the credibility of the Mosaic 
records, 

From the mass of tradition here examined it would seem that 
if these ancient legends have a common basis of truth, the first 
part of Genesis stands more generally related to the religious his- 
tory of mankind, than if it is taken primarily as one account, by 
one man, to one people. The difficulty of tracing all the distorted 
legends to the Mosaic narrative would seem to be greater than to 
hold that the Mosaic narrative was conditioned, in form at least, 

* The Beginnigs of History: According to the Bible, and the Traditions of Ori- 


ental Peoples. By Francois LENorMANT. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1882. 
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by pre-existing beliefs—the compiler’s inspiration having abund- 
ant play in purifying and preserving what is essentially true. For 
the details of his investigations we must refer our readers to the 
book itself. While not claiming for the author the setting forth 
of the absolute truth, nor the drawing from what he has set forth 
the soundest conclusions, we can assure our readers of a dimin- 
ishing fear of learned unbelief after the perusal of this book. As 
a specimen of his thought and style, take the following, from 
page 74, a passage upon the “ First Sin,” which, though from 
a Roman Catholic pen, sounds very like Protestant orthodoxy, 
of the New England type: “It” (the Bible), “admits that 
man is fallen; that almost immediately after his creation he lost 
his original purity and his Edenic felicity. In virtue of the law 
of heredity, which is everywhere stamped upon nature, the fault 
committed by the first ancestors of humanity, in the exercise of 
their moral liberty, has condemned their descendants to suffering; 
and predisposes them to sin by the transmission of the original 
stain. But this predisposition to sin does not fatally condemn 
man to commit it; he can escape from it by the choice of his free 
will; thus, by his personal efforts, he may lift himself gradually 
out of the state of material deterioration and misery, to which he 


has descended, through the faults of the authors of his being. 
The four ages of the pagan conception unfold a picture of ever- 
increasing degeneracy. All the economy of the Bible history, 
from the first chapters of Genesis, offers us the spectacle of a con- 
tinuous uplifting of the human race, starting from the original 
fall. On the one hand, the march is forever downward ; on the 


other, forever upward.” 


Westcorr’s Canon or tHE New Testament: Firra Epr 
TIon.*—We notice this volume, although it is a tardy notice, on 
account of the importance of the work, and for the sake of advis- 
ing our readers of the important changes in this last edition. 
Prof. Westcott has made use of Bishop Lightfoot’s masterly articles 
in review of “ Supernatural Religion,” Dr. Sanday’s “ Gospels in 
the Second Century,” and Dr. E. A. Abbot’s “ Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel.” The author’s personal contributions to the 
various topics, since the fourth edition, are numerous, and are 
marked by the thorough and conscientious scholarship for which 

* A General Survey of the History of the Canon of the New Testament. By 
Burke Foss Westcort, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, England. 
Fifth edition. Cambridge and London: Macmillan & Co., 1881. 
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he is distinguished. ‘The treatise, in its present mature form, is a 
theological classic of the highest value to the student of the New 
Testament writings, and to all inquirers into the evidences of 


Christianity. 


Scumip’s “THe THeortes or Darwin.”*—Another volume 
added to the interminable Darwinian discussion! So the reader 
may exclaim, with a doubt as to whether it is worth while to 
look into the new treatise. We can assure him, however, that it 
is no common book, the title of which is given below. It is a 
concise, candid statement of the various forms of the Evolution 
doctrine, and of Darwinism in particular—a statement by one 
who is familiar with natural science and a believer in theism and 
in the Christian revelation. There is no calling of names, noth- 
ing of theological timidity or odium. At the same time, the 
work is a criticism as well as a statement; a patient, dispassion- 
ate, lucid examination of the new scientific theories, and of their 
bearing on morality and religion. It is one of the best and most 
instructive books which the subject, so prolific of literary pro- 
ducts, has called into being. We recommend it cordially to the 
attention of our readers. 


Meyer’s Commentary.—The volumes of the English Trans- 
lation of this Commentary have been noticed so fully as they 
have successively appeared, that we need only remind our readers 
that the Commentaries on the Epistle to the Hebrews by Dr. 
Liinemann, and on the Epistles of James and John by Dr. Hather, 
have now been published. These authors, selected by Meyer as 
his co-laborers, have carried on the work in these sections of it 
according to his own plan. The entire translation is now com- 
pleted, and the twenty volumes may well form a part of every 
minister’s library. The Messrs. Clark in Edinburgh, and Scribner, 
Welford & Co. in our own country, have rendered an important 
service to Biblical students in presenting this great work to Eng- 
lish readers. 

* The Theories of Darwin and their relation to Philosophy, Religion and Morality. 
By Rupotr Scumip, President of the Theological Seminary at Schintal, Wirtem- 
berg. Translated from the German by G. A. ZIMMERMANN, Ph.D., with an intro- 
duction by the Duke of Argyll. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1883. 
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FUNDAMENTAL Quvuestions.*—The author’s aim in these dis- 
cussions is to solve in the light of the maturest results of histori- 
cal and scientific investigation, some of those great problems 
now before the Christian public. He says, “They are an en- 
deavor in the direction of a theology historical, inductive, and 
strictly scientific which is already taking form, and which is sure 
at no distant day to stand forth in full development to command 
the acceptance and belief of Christian men.” After a brief state- 
ment of the reasons why he believes “ that the Bible is a divine 
revelation, the Word of God,” he treats the subjects of the Crea- 
tion, the Unity of Life, the Image of the Divine; the First 
Family; the Childhood of the Race, the Flood, the Glacial Age, 
and the Antediluvian World; the period following the flood 
through the Patriarchal Dispensation ; the objections grounded 
on immoral acts in the early history; Inspiration, the Hebrew 
Language and the earlier Hebrew Scriptures ; the Knowledge of 
God; the Man Divine. The book evinces much reading and 
thought and we have read it with interest. It is the work of an 
active and vigorous mind. But we cannot always agree with the 
author’s conclusions, and the alleged facts from which he infers 
them are not always well established. For example, he gives it 
as an undisputed fact that the inscription Nuk pu Nuk found in 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead, is a name of God, the same with 
that given to Moses at the bush, Jam that Iam. But Renouf 
rejects this translation and gives the words a different meaning. 


Socrates.t—These translations are highly commended by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University. He advised 
their publication as likely to “ be welcomed especially by those 
whose interest in knowing what Plato and Socrates really taught 
has been doubly checked by ignorance of Greek and by the 
formidable aspect of Plato’s complete works even in an English 
translation.” In the preface is a brief sketch of the life of Socra- 
tes, and a few brief notes are appended to the several dialogues 


translated. 

* Fundamental Questions chiefly relating to the Book of Genesis and the Hebrew 
Scriptures. By Epson L. Cuark, Minister of the Congregational Church, South- 
ampton, Mass.; Member of the American Oriental Society; Author of ‘“ The 
Arabs and Turks,” and “The Races of European Turkey.” New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, 1882. vi. and 217 pages. 

+ Socrates. A Translation of the Apology, Crito and Parts of the Phado of 
Plato. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. xxiii, and 159 pages. 
Price 50 cents. 
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MartTeENSEN’s Curist1an Eruics.*—The Messrs. Clark have 
published a translation of the General Part of Dr. Martensen’s 
work on Christian Ethics. The two volumes before us treat of 
the practical application of the principles of Christian ethics. 
The first volume treats of their application to individuals; the 
second treats of their application to the family and society. In 
this he discusses in the light of Christian ethics the great ques- 
tions now occupying the public mind throughout Christendom, 
pertaining to the family, the State, the administration of govern- 
ment, politics, the labor question, communism and nihilism, edu- 
cation, the relation of the church to society, and all the ethical 
questions pertaining to sociology. On Divorce he thinks that 
Christ’s sayings respecting it are not designed as a universal law, 
but to prohibit the Jewish usage of permitting the husband by 
his own act to put away his wife. In the progress of Christian 
civilization the husband is now forbidden to do this in all cases 
whatsoever, adultery not excepted. Our Saviour’s prohibition 
has become incorporated into the laws of all Christian countries, 
and the Government permits no divorce except under its own 
scrutiny in each case and by its own authorization. He argues 
that our Lord’s saying could not have been intended for a uni- 
versal law because it is partial, referring only to the husband and 
saying nothing of the right of the wife to a divorce on account of 
the husband’s violation of his marriage vow. He thinks that 
Paul intended to permit a divorce in the case of desertion, when 
he says: “If the unbeliever depart, let him depart. A brother 
or a sister (i. e. the Christian partner) is not under bondage in 
such cases.” (I. Cor. vii. 15.) He thinks that divorce should be 
allowed also in the case of continued cruelty, personal ill-usage, 
and the plotting of one of the parties against the life of the 
other. While censuring the laxity and carelessness of govern- 
ment in granting divorce, he **inks the sanctity of marriage bet- 
ter, preserved under the laws and supervision of government 
than by a rigid rule forbidding divorce except in the case of 
adultery only. Dr. Martensen’s style is marked with vivacity ; 
he presents his thoughts in the concrete rather than the abstract, 
and his writings are always interesting and attractive. 

* Christian Ethics. Special Part. By Dr. H. MaxTENSEN, Bishop of Seeland. 
First Division; Individual Ethics; translated by WmL1AM AFFLECK, B.D. Second 
Division; Social Ethics; translated by SopH1a TayLor. Two volumes. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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Dr. O’ConnELL ON THE Trinity.*—Dr. O’Connell occupies 
the Chair of Theology in St. Mary’s College. The Conferences 
have been delivered as lectures and sermons, and the recitations 
and discussions of the -class-room have given them their present 
title and form. The several Conferences are on the Existence of 
God the Father; the Divine Perfections; the Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; the Divinity and Procession of the Holy 
Ghost ; the Trinity of Persons in the Divine Unity ; the Creation; 
the Blessed Eucharist. The style is simple but dignified ; the 
arguments are presented briefly in order to bring the whole into 
small compass in a volume for general circulation ; reflections for 
the practical application of the doctrines have been interwoven 
with the discussions; and the whole is pervaded with the spirit 
of devout and believing piety. The two Conferences on the 
Divinity of Christ are especially interesting. There is compuara- 
tively little in these Conferences, aside from the one on the 
Eucharist, to remind the reader that the author is a Roman 
Catholic. He does not grapple, however, with the skepticism 
and unbelief of the times with the thoroughness which educated 
minds demand; and he uses some argumeuts which scholarship 
must reject. For example, the text of one of the Conferences is 


the passage respecting the three witnesses in I. John v. 7; and 
he argues from it without intimating that its genuineness has 
ever been questioned. 


Prorressor H. B. Smirn’s Intrropuction to THEeotoey.t— 
This volume has been prepared from Professor Smith’s notes of 
his lectures in Union Theological Seminary. It necessarily pre- 
sents, therefore, an outline of his treatment of the subjects rather 
than a full discussion of them. It presents to the reader, how- 
ever, the professor’s course of thought and method of treatment, 
and may be used with profit by those who are studying these 
subjects. 

* Conferences on the Blessed Trinity. By the Rev. J. J. O'CONNELL, O.S.B., St. 
Mary’s College, Gaston Co., N. C. New York: The Catholic Publication Society, 
9 Barclay street. 1882. 270 pages. 

+ Introduction to Christian Theology, containing: I. A General Introduction. II. 
The Special Introduction; or, The Prolegomena of Systematic Theology. By 
Henry B. Smiru, D.D., LL.D.; edited by Writtiam S. Karr, D.D., Professor in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. New York: A. CU. Armstrong & Son, 714 


Broadway. 1883. 237 pages. 
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BrstiorHEcaA THEeoLoGcica.*—The praiseworthy aim of Dr. 
Hurst, in his Bibliotheca Theologica has been to give the titles 
of the best English and American books in theology, issued for 
the most part, within the last forty years. He has evidently used 
much diligence and has been to a fair degree successful. The 
proportion of the several departments of theological science is 
well observed, and no partiality for writers belonging to the 
denomination of which the author is an honored member appears. 
While the titles of a considerable number of books of inferior 
merit are given, it is also true that most of the English and 
American theological works of the highest class are noticed. 
Occasionally important books are omitted and the latest editions 
are not always mentioned even in the Addenda, but omissions of 
this sort can hardly be avoided. 

The plan of the book is less worthy of commendation. Although 
there are difficulties in carrying out a complete classification of 
theological literature, the attempt should be made to a much 
greater extent and in a different way than is here done. After 
giving a list of works, including collected works, under the 
general name of Introduction, the author follows Winer and the 
best authorities on Theological Encyclopedia, in dividing the 
remaining literature of theology into the four classes of exegetical, 
historical, systematic, and practical. But under exegetical theo- 
logy with no further division than grammars and lexicons, texts of 
the Bible and Commentaries, the whole of the remainder is divided 
into no less than eighty-three general subjects alphabetically 
arranged. It cannot be said that this was required by the wants 
of beginners, who else would not know where to look for the title 
of a book; for these subjects are all given, so far as we have 
examined, in the full and excellent index. Most of these subjects 
would fitly and in far better order find their place under the com- 
prehensive heads of Biblical History, Geography, Archeology, In- 
troduction, Hermeneutics, and Criticism. Further, no less than ten 
of these “ subjects” do not belong to exegetical theology at all, as 
for instance the two works of Cheever and Clark on the Bible 
in Public Schools. The thirteen titles on Inspiration should be 
placed under Systematic Theology ; the eighteen on the Evidences 
of Christianity, and the eleven on Geology under Apologetics ; 
Washburn’s sermons on the Ten Commandments and similar works 

* Bibliotheca Theologica: A select and classified Bibliography of Theology and 
General Religious Literature. By Joun F. Hurst, LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1883. 8vo, 417 pp. 
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under Practical Theology. Under the head Criticism, which 
should be reserved for Textual Criticism, only one work which 
really pertains to this subject is given, while the works of David- 
son, Ernest, Scrivener, etc., which do belong under this head are 
strangely put under Hermeneutics. 

Under Historical Theology, there is a better division, although 
the works on the Life of Christ should certainly come before the 
general history of the Church, but the more than seventy General 
Topics might be differently arranged with advantage. 

The defective classification of the work appears very strongly 
in the literature of Systematic Theology. Here, instead of begin- 
ning with the obvious order of Natural Theology, Ethics, and 
Apologetics, these subjects are placed, under a variety of titles, 
among the ninety-one subjects of General Doctrinal Theology ; 
while a beginning is made with Doctrinal Systems, followed by 
the manifestly scanty classification of Theology proper into the 
Divine Nature, Trinity, Fatherhood of God, Christology, and the 
Holy Spirit, leaving the subjects of anthropology, atonement, 
regeneration, justification, and eschatology to find their place as 
they can among the General Topics. 

While obliged to regret, therefore, that this volume does not 
present a better view of the organic structure of theological 
science, we would not be indifferent to the praiseworthy diligence 
with which the author has put into our hands for easy reference, 
the titles of most of the recent theological works in English. If 
he could have had added a line or two in many cases, giving the 
character or special value of a book, as Alibone has done, the 
value of the volume to most purchasers would have been much 
increased. As it is, however, its value will be certainly recognized 
by those who have occasion to use it. 


Dr. Cowies on tHE Acts.*—Dr. Cowles has completed and 
published a commentary on the entire Bible in sixteen volumes. 
Professor Morgan recommends it “as a work of special ability 
and excellence; among the very best contributions to the inter- 
pretation of the Word of God, enriched, but not overloaded or 
obscured by learning.” The commentary before us is one of the 
volumes of this work. 
* Acts of the Apostles, with Notes, Critical, explanatory, and practical. By Rev. 
Henry Cowes, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond street. 
1883. 223 pages. 
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OvTiNnEs oF Sermons.*—This is one of a series of volumes 
intended to furnish the clergy with stimulus and suggestion in 
the various departments of their work. A volume containing 
outlines of three hundred sermons by eminent divines in this 
country and Great Britain has been previously published. The 
present. volume contains outlines of sermons on texts from the 
Old Testament. The several outlines or plans are somewhat 
more full than those in the preceding volume. The book is a 
good one of its kind. But it would be very unfortunate for any 
young clergyman if he should form the habit of depending on 
such a book in his ordinary preparation for the pulpit. Crutches 
are good at times; but chronic lameness is revealed by their 
constant use. 


EnerGy, Errictent, AND Frnat Cause.t—This is the Second 
of the Philosophical Series of Dr. McCosh, the first of which has 
already been favorably noticed in the New Englander. It has 
the well-known characteristics of the distinguished author’s philo- 
sophical thought and style. 


Humane Progress unpER Curist1anity.[—This stately vol- 
ume is welcome, as a witness to the force of truth—the truth— 
the truth in love. It is prepared by a competent hand ; and is a 
fine accompaniment to its author’s rougher contact with the rude 
world. After thirty years in the thick of life, applying the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, supplemented by many studious years over 
Roman Law and Medieval History, Mr. Brace has not mistaken 
the voice that said unto him: “ What thou seest write in a book.” 
We have had books and books, telling us what the “Spirit of the 
Age” has done for us, what “ Knowledge” has done, what 
“Development” has done. Now here is one, that in the most 
modest and unpretending way, shows what the “Spirit of the 
Age,” “Knowledge,” “ Development,” and the other forces in 
our progress have received from Christ and Christian truth. 

The plan of the work is as follows: To investigate the influence 
of Christianity on the practices, customs, laws, and morals, (1) Of 

* The Clerical Library. Outlines of Sermons on the Old Testament. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 1883. 292 pages. 

+ Philosophic Series—No. II. nergy, Efficient, and Final Cause. By JAMES 
McCosu, D.D., LL.D., D.L. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 55 
pages; price 50 cents. 

t Gesta Christi: or a History of Humane Progress under Christianity. By 
Cuartes Lorine Brace. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, 
1882. 
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the Roman Period; (2) The Middle. Ages; (3) The Modern 
Period. 

In our judgment, the author has presented a comprehensive, 
yet sufficiently clear statement of facts, to make manifest the 
power of that all but neglected factor, the Christian religion, in 
the reformations and transformations of national and civil life. 
The book is free from extravagance: it has the meekness of 
wisdom: it will meet the author’s expectation in being “an 
indirect argument (not less powerful for being indirect) for the 
truth of the Christian Faith.” We cannot forbear giving our 
readers a taste of these rich contents, in the following extract 
from page 473: 

“A profound and acute writer, a Positivist, Mr. Fiske, has 
somewhere said that the drift of society, under Natural Selection, 
and the other forces of Evolution, is ‘towards weakening the 

ower of selfishness, and strengthening the power of sympathy.’ 
f it be objected, that this theory leaves out of view one of the 
great and solemn facts of life—the drift toward evil, or inherited 
and accumulated tendency to depravity—the reply is, that with 
the race we have imagined, inheritance may eventually be turned 
toward good. After hundreds of generations of human beings, 
guided by such principles as we have indicated, and inspired by 
the Divine Spirit, the immense power of heredity reduplicating 
apy tendencies, physical or moral, would be accumulated in favor 
of benevolence, purity, and truth, and would om the mind to 
spiritual and moral truth, even from infancy. No human knowl- 
edge can measure the results, when at length, under Divine influ- 
ence, that mysterious tendency towards evil, which has so tor- 
mented earnest thinkers —that principle of heredity, reduplicating 
in its power at every new generation—shall be turned towards 
good, and the first unconscious impulses lie in the direction of 
unselfishness, and religion. Then the ‘gemmules,’ which may 
have descended for a thousand generations, whether containing 
physical forces, or influencing moral tendencies, will be prepon- 
deratingly those which make the body pure, and self-controlled, 
and draw the soul towards goodness and God.” 


MaGazine oF Art.—The number for March contains several 
articles of special interest. Among these is an account of an 
American palace, the residence of Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, pre- 
pared by S. G. W. Benjamin. It is illustrated with six engrav- 
ings, representing the interior of the various rooms. The other 
articles are “ Prince Edward VI. and his whipping boy,” from the 
painting by W. S. Stacey, and a full page steel engraving. 
** Horses and dogs,” by A. E. Torrens, with a portrait of Charles 
Lutgens and two engravings. “For auld lang syne,” from the 
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picture by Ed. Schulz-Briesen. “Greek Myths in Greek art ;— 
Demeter ;” by J. E. Harrison, with eight engravings. “The 
interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, past, present, and future,” by 
Basil Champney, with five engravings. “My Model,” from the 
picture by Raimundo Madrazo. “The special artist,” by Harry 
V. Barnett, with six engravings. “Current Art,” with five 
engravings, ‘The Chronicle of Art.” “American Art Notes.” 
Yearly subscription, $3.50, single numbers, 35 cents. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin, New York. 


Tue Art Amareur for February contains some striking crayon 
and charcoal drawings, including the Lions in Trafalgar Square 
by F. Hopkinson Smith, a portrait of that artist by Millet and 
Abbey, and a very life-like figure study by Geo. H. Boughton, 
whose beautiful painting, ‘‘ Flowers and Falling Leaves,” is also 
handsomely reproduced. The illustrations of “Inexpensive Home 
Decoration,” by Lewis F. Day, and of “Japanese Decorative 
Art” by Dr. Dresser, are numerous and interesting. Capital 
designs of narcissus, clover, and barberries for jug and vase 
decoration, and a clever honey-suckle design for a screen are 
given, besides a variety of suggestions for general decoration and 
ecclesiastical embroidery. The text of the number is especially 
strong. Edward Strahan has an article on water color painting ; 
Clarence Cook dissects without mercy the alleged Raphael at the 
Metropolitan Museum; the art of the past year is reviewed ; 
picture exhibitions in New York and Philadelphia receive ample 
attention, and “My Note Book” is full of sharp paragraphs. 
New houses of artistic pretensions in New York and elsewhere 
are keenly criticised. There are valuable articles on fan painting, 
china painting, and needle-work, and various topics relating to 
bric-a-brac, and art in dress are discussed. Price, 35 cents; $4 a 
year. Montague Marks, publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Student’s Concordance to the Revised Version, 1881, of the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Compiled upon an Original Plan, 
showing the changes in all Words referred to. With Appendices of the chief 
authorized words and passages omitted in the revision, and of new and disused 
words: a Table of the Genealogy of the English New Testament, etc. 447 pp. 


James R. Osgood & Company, Boston. 


Home-Life in the Bible. By Henrietta Lee Palmer, author of “The Stratford 
Gallery.” Edited by John Williamson Palmer. Two hundred and twenty illus- 


trations, 428 pp. 
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Eldredge & Brothers, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A Hand-Book of English and American Literature, Historical and Critical, 
with illustrations of the writings of each successive period. For the use of 
Schools and Academies. By Esther J. Trimble, late Professor of Literature in 
the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., etc. 518 pp. 





T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


Hand-Books for Bible Classes.—Genesis. By Marcus Dods, D.D. 202 pp. 
Hebrews. By Rev. Prof. A. B. Davidson, LL.D. 260 pp. 
The Reformation. By Prof. Lindsay, D.D. 214 pp. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co., New York. 
Rachel’s Fate, and other Tales. By William Seton. 448 pp. 12mo. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Poems of American Patriotism. Chosen by J. Brander Matthews. 285 pp. 


12mo. 
A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament, em- 


bracing the marginal readings of the English Revisers as well as those of the 
American Committee. By Alexander Thoms. Published under the authorization 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 532 pp. 4to. 


A. Williams & Company, Boston. 


Whence, What, Where? A view of the Origin, Nature, and Destiny of Man. 
By James R. Nichols, M.D., A.M.. author of “ Fireside Science,” “Chemistry of 
the Farm,” etc., etc. Third Edition revised. 198 pp. 


American Tract Society, New York. 


Captive yet Conqueror. A Tale of The First Christian Century. By Miss 
Fanny Hooker, (‘‘ Erniest Hoven.”) 392 pp. 12mo. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 


The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament, considered in eight lectures 
delivered before the University of Oxford on the Hampton Foundation. A 
new edition. By Thomas Bernard, M.A., of Exeter College, Rector of Walcot. 
258 pp. 12mo. 

Evening by Evening, or Readings at Eventide. For the family or the closet. 
By C. H. Spurgeon, author of “ Morning by Morning,” “Sermons,” etc. 400 pp. 
12mo. 

Morning by Morning, or Daily Readings for the Family or the Closet. By CO. 
H. Spurgeon, author of “ Evening by Evening,” “Sermons,” ete. 408 pp. 12mo. 

The Heroism of Christian Women of our own time. By J. M. Darton. 373 

. 12mo. 

Prwilight Talks, or easy lessons on things around us. By Agnes Giberne, 
author of ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars,” ete. 200 pp. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


A History of English Prose Fiction from Sir Thomas Malory to George Eliot. 
By Bayard Tuckerman. 331 pp. 12mo. 

The Jesuits. A Complete History of their open and secret proceedings from 
the foundation of the order to the present time. Told to the German People. 
By Theodor Griesinger. In two volumes. 439-382 pp. 

History of the Negro Race in America. From 1619 to 1880. Negroes as 
Slaves, as Soldiers, and as Citizens, together with, a preliminary consideration of 
the Unity of the Human Family, an Historical Sketch of Africa, and an account 
of the Negro Governments of Sierra Leone and Liberia. By George W. Williams, 
first colored member of the Ohio Legislature, and late Judge Advocate of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Ohio, ete. In two volumes. Vol. I, 1819 to 


1880. 481 pp. 4to. 





















